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hard-to-understand subjects — are all readily 
clarified with 16mm motion pictures. The rapidly 
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increasing use and world-wide acceptance of this 
better teaching and training method forecasts sensational 
progress for all mankind. 
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These dynamic films take on added brilliance and 
superb sound fidelity with a Victor Animatophone — 
whether they are Color or Black and White. Films are 


safer, too, because of Victor’s Easier Threading, 


Safety Film Trip, Duo-Flexo Pawls, and 180° PN : 


Swing Out Lens Mount. \ ~ a 


Yes, “Show How” with Victor Equip- \ 












ment brings fast, penetrating and re- 


tentive Know How. 
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a spirit level... 


The Royal 
never needs adjustment 


Because there’s nothing to adjust 


The ROYAL is the only Flush Valve which has 
no adjustment or regulation. Its simplicity of 
engineering design, plus precision manufacture, 
insure accurate and lasting performance. 
More than 4 million ROYAL Flush Valves 
are in daily service—including thousands of the 
first ROYALS installed over 36 years ago. 
The ROYAL is “standard equipment” with 
discriminating builders and owners throughout 
spent: % the country. In fact, entire school systems, hotel 
ae chains, hospitals, industrial institutions, etc., 
_ o es: use ROYALS exclusively. 
BS wey." N —-— e For the best in Flush Valves specify Sloan— 


agit 
- remember, there are more Sloan Flush Valves 


kK | U S H V A | V kK SA sold than all other makes combined. 
ae * SLOAN VALVE COMPANY 


oe 4300 WEST LAKE STREET, CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 
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When you need heat. ... you need 


More and more “The Trend is to GAS” for 
all cooking, baking, and waterheating. More 
and more, GAS and modern Gas equipment 
fulfill the exacting specifications set up by 
designers and management executives for all 
school and institutional requirements. 


On every count, in comparison with other 
heat sources, GAS is the ideal heating 
medium. Wherever heat is required there's 
a job for GAS. Characteristics of GAS— 
features of importance to engineers and 
building managers —include: 
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COMMERCIAL COOKING 
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e Flexibility 

e Cleanliness 

e Rapid Heating 

e Economy of Operation 

e Precise Controllability 

e Dependability 

e Versatility of Application 

e Labor-Saving Automatic Regulation 


Your local Gas Company will send a Com- 
mercial Representative to explain why: 


When You Need Heat—You Need GAS. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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HEADLINES 


A.A.S.A. DATES 


March | to 6, 1947, is the week 
selected for the first national meeting 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators following the war. At- 
lantic City, N. J., is the place. 


SCHOOL LUNCHES 

The Secretary of Agriculture will 
administer the school lunch program. 
No mention of the U. S. Office of 
Education is made in the basic legis- 
lation for a permanent program 
signed by the President June 4. 

Appropriations will be made an- 
nually. Matching provisions are on 
an ascending scale. 

Nonprofit private schools of high 
school grade or under are included. 
(Story on page 66.) 


FEDERAL AID BILLS 


S. 181 amended, a bipartisan bill 
since Senator Taft became a co- 
sponsor with Senators Thomas and 
Hill, is reported out of committee 
and ready for Senate debate. 

The bill would provide an average 
expenditure for current school opera- 
tion of not less than $40 a year for 
each pupil in average daily attendance. 

Senator Mead’s new bill, S. 2207, 
would encourage states to put forth 
at least average effort from their own 
funds in support of schools, using 
federal funds to equalize opportu- 
nities among school districts within 
the state. This is similar to S. 717 
which Senator Mead sponsored last 
year. (Story on page 66.) 


TEEN AGE INDUCTIONS 
Extension of the Selective Service 
Act is in House-Senate conference 
as this issue goes to press. The Sen- 
ate, on June 4, voted to resume teen 
age inductions. 
The House bill excludes all 18 and 


19 year olds and all fathers. The 
Senate bill includes 18 and 19 year 
olds but it excludes fathers, full-time 
science and engineering students and 
research workers in these fields. 

Predictions are that the compromise 
measure will lift the age of induction 
to 19. P 

In the Gallup Poll of May 10, 
some 60 per cent of the public 
favored exclusion of teen agers from 
the peacetime draft, a reversal of 
sentiment from previous surveys. 


DEATH ON GRADUATION TRIP 


Given a trip to Chicago by their 
parents as a graduation gift, five high 
school boys from Newton, Iowa, lost 
their lives in the La Salle Hotel fire 
June 5. (Story on page 68.) 


UNIQUE JOB ENDS 

On file in the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation are the records of 30,000 
pupils of Japanese ancestry enrolled 
in War Relocation Authority schools, 
Among them are 7000 that show 
high school graduation during the 
four year period, 1942-46. The fed- 
eral government, through W.R.A., 
operated schools in 10 relocation cen- 
ters. The program officially ends 
June 30. . 


WAR SURPLUSES 

Surplus furniture of certain types 
will be set aside until July 10 by 
War Assets Corporation for exclu- 
sive sale to eligible educational insti- 


tutions to meet emergency needs for 


housing student veterans during the 
summer and fall sessions. 

This surplus includes the follow- 
ing: ash trays, single and double 
beds, blankets, box springs on legs, 
chairs, chests of drawers, cots, mat- 
tress pads, mirrors, pillow cases, pil- 
lows, sheets, springs and mattresses, 


dinette tables, hand and bath towels 
and wastebaskets. 

Come-and-get-it sales are being 
planned at certain sites in parts of the 
country where much surplus war prop- 
erty is located. Schoolmen can visit 
such sites, inspect merchandise, select 
what they want, pay their money, take 
the goods or have them shipped. (Story 
on page 66.) 


W.A.A. is offering certain photo- 
graphic chemicals to eligible schools 
and colleges at drastically reduced 
prices, it was announced June 7. 


VETERANS’ EDUCATION 

Some 400,000 or 500,000 students 
who want to get into colleges and 
universities next fall may not be 
accommodated, John W. Snyder 
warned the President _ recently. 
Among them will be 270,000 vet- 
erans. 


Not all of the first hundred thou- 
sand temporary emergency dwellings 
for veterans and servicemen allocated 
to schools and colleges are under con- 
struction as yet. A goal of 300,000 
units has been set for 1946 by the 
F.P.H.A. 


Small job allowances under Vet- 
erans Housing Program Order 1 
have been defined by C.P.A. (Story 
on page 66.) 


ADVICE ON PURCHASING 
School purchasing agents are 
urged to make provision for price 
decreases in long term contracts, by 
the National School Service Institute. 


The N.S.S.I. also suggests that 
schools consider the desirability in their 
situation of restricting increases to a 
certain percentage of the unit price. 
They might also try to include a pro- 
vision that supplies be delivered at 
the agreed adjusted price even though 
the relevant O.P.A. ceiling is dropped 
or suspended. While insisting on in- 
clusion of cancellation provisions, 
schools should not rely on them. 


For full news coverage of the month, see news section beginning on page 66. 
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Trades Class Builds Houses 


His pupils have gained practical ex- 
perience in the building trades and 
Murray Wade, teacher of the trades 
class at Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Ill., has gained a 
home into which he and his wife 
will soon move from their one room 
quarters overlooking the _ railroad 
tracks, which was all they could find 
when Mr. Wade returned from civilian 
duty with the army. 

This work by the pupils is part of 
a double-barreled project whereby 
pupils get actual experience in build- 
ing and quarters are provided for 
members of the school faculty who 
are victims of the housing shortage. 
It calls for the erection of two pre- 
fabricated five room houses and for a 
duplex frame house. Even though the 
houses are prefabricated, there is still 
a great deal of carpentry, electrical and 
plumbing work to be done. Each type 
of work is being done by boys in- 
terested in that phase of building. 

The class is made up of juniors 
and seniors who expect to become 
trades’ apprentices after graduation. 
They are graded on their work just 
as they are in the classroom. Francis 
L. Bacon, principal, says the project 
will pay for itself during the few 
years the houses are to be used. Heat- 
ing, electricity and water are obtained 
from the school plant. 


Any School Today? 


It was difficult on stormy 
mornings in Newton, Mass., to notify 
10,000 homes scattered over 18 square 
miles that there would be no school. 
Radio announcements frequently were 
not heard and were sometimes in- 
correct. The telephone company, al- 
though willing to help by setting up 
a phonograph recording of a “No 
School” announcement, feared that it 
would cripple its dial system. The 
following scheme was finally worked 
out, which is being followed in the 
absence of apy other alternative. 

1. The 3-3-3 bell alarms are 


sounded from 7:15 to 8:00 a.m. from 


winter 


eight fire stations. 

2. Radio broadcasts go out from 
five stations after 6:45 a.m. 
as their station commitments permit. 

3. Radio announcements and fire 


as soon 


alarm signals are given at approxi- 
mately 11:30 a.m. for calling off after- 
noon sessions in the elementary schools. 

4. Individual parents are relied 
upon to use their own judgment as to 
whether or not a pupil should go to 
school when there is a storm or other 
hazard. Absences caused in good faith 
do not penalize the pupil. He is given 
every reasonable opportunity to make 
up the work he has missed. 


Courtesy Campaign a Success 


When an irate citizen wrote to 
Principal David S. Cole of Marshall 
High School in Chicago complaining 
about the unruly conduct of pupils on 
a bus, Mr. Cole decided something 
should be done. He promptly formed 
a courtesy committee of seven teachers 
which arranged for weekly discussions 
of courtesy in the homerooms and put 
up courtesy posters throughout the 
building. After six weeks there was 
distinct evidence of improvement in 
pupil behavior. Pupils have been seen 
helping other pupils with their lessons 
in their spare time, and it is only 
rarely now that things are thrown in 
the lunchroom. 


Schools Sponsor Broadcasts 


Because it recognizes that the radio 
is an important educational medium in 
the classroom as well as in the com- 
munity at large, the board of educa- 
tion at Battle Creek, Mich., is spon- 
soring three radio programs weekly. 

At 7:55 on each school morning, 
there is a safety broadcast, consisting 
of slogans written by the children in 
elementary schools. Coming at a time 
when many children are about to leave 
for school, these safety messages im- 
press upon them the need for caution. 

At 6:30 p.m. twice a week a pro- 
gram of organ music is presented from 
the W. K. Kellogg Auditorium. At the 
same time information about school 
activities is given by Roy Lahr, an- 
nouncer for the public schools. Among 
the topics discussed are the Red Cross, 
physical education, visual aids, the 
library, the Kellogg Foundation and 
school safety patrols. 

At 7:30 once a week a story hour 
of special interest to primary  chil- 
dren is presented by some member 
of the school personnel. 


The radio time and assistance of 
the technical staff of station WELL 
have been made available to the public 
schools without cost. 


Dancing Builds Good Will 

An international folk dance festival 
recently climaxed 31 Saturdays of edu- 
cational activities at the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Neighborhood Center in New 
York City sponsored by the P.-T. A. 
of Horace Mann-Lincoln School. 

Some 200 children from various 
racial, social and economic _ back- 
grounds took part in a program of 
folk dancing and square dancing, 
which began with a series of six 
foreign dances in native costumes per- 
formed by children who themselves 
(or their parents) were born outside 
of the United States. 

The festival was attended by parents, 
church groups, students from Teachers 
College, residents of International 
House and members of the board of 
education and the municipal govern- 
ment. At the end of the afternoon 
there was American square dancing 
for everyone with Ed Durlacher, a 
nationally known authority, calling the 
figures. 


A Circus in School 

300k Week was celebrated in the 
school for elementary and intermediate 
pupils at Cuyahoga Heights, Ohio, 
with an amusing Bookland Circus, 
complete with ringmaster, barker, sand- 
wich man, clowns and animals. The 
corridors of the building were hung 
with gay circus pennants, each bearing 
the likeness of a character from a 
favorite book, contributed by the pupils. 

On the day scheduled for the circus 
assembly, a parade was formed of all 
the boys and girls who were partici- 
pating in the program. Headed by the 
barker and the rhythm band, they 
marched into the auditorium followed 
by all the other children, each of whom 
had to present an admission ticket 
showing the title of one book he had 
read. 

The ringmaster directed the perform- 
ance which followed, introducing the 
characters as they appeared in_ skits 
from favorite books put on by various 
groups. The skits were arranged in 
the individual classrooms. 
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**Full Protection’’ to superior 


means every known safety feature plus added protec- 
tion at points ordinarily considered “good enough.” 


Take rub rails. Superior’s are not just body offsets 


Superior Side Body Protection 


for “looks” ... they are separate double-strength 
No mere body ornament, Superior Rub Rails 
provide positive side body protection at both 
seat and floor levels. 


flanges .. . one for seat-level protection, the other at 
floor-level. 
Superior Double-Strength Floors Another safety “plus”: Superior floors are 14- 


cuiiih tines see canindaaeihdins 2h anata gauge, electric-welded into one integral surface, to 


solid foundation for greater stability and 


pee Dog which 7 and 14-gauge box-type cross members are 


welded approximately every 6 inches. Added 
strength again! 

These are typical safety features that keep Su- 
perior—on every count—First in the Field. Superior 
Coach Corporation, Lima, Ohio. Builders of school 
and passenger coaches, and funeral automotive 


equipment, 
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14-gauge, solid steel floor to which are 7 
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QUE STIONS and ANSWERS 





Slacks and Vulgar Stories 


Question: What is the best way to get 
girls to refrain from wearing slacks, overalls 
and breeches to school? In our section girls 
and boys tell vulgar tales in each other's pres- 
ence and all laugh together over the vul- 
garity. What is the remedy? Does wearing of 
boys’ clothing have a tendency to further 
the practice of vulgar story telling?—M.L.B., 
Ark. 


Answer: The best way to promote 
the wearing of slacks, overalls and 
breeches by the girls is to make a gen- 
eral announcement prohibiting it. The 
dean of girls or someone acting in that 
capacity should have individual confer- 
ences with girls coming to school wear 
ing slacks and suggest that they bring a 
skirt with them to wear during the 
school day in case the slacks are worn 
to keep them warm going to and from 
school. Home contacts are advisable in 
many cases. This is a good project for 
the 
consider. 

The general organization of the 
school and the schedule for the passing 
of pupils from class to class should dis- 
courage. the segregation of groups 
which offer an opportunity for young 
people to discuss vulgar tales or any- 
thing else not fit for general consump- 
tion.—FRrANK A, JENSEN. 


local parent-teacher association to 


Pupils Work in School Office 


Question: How can pupils help with the 
office routine of a superintendent or prin- 
cipal just for the practical experience?— 


E.B., Tex. 


Answer: The value of work experi 
ence acquired on the farm, in the home, 
in the office, in the store, in the shop 
or in the school is recognized as highly 
important in the education and ex- 
perience of youths. 

In many public secondary schools in 
Pennsylvania, pupils assist with the office 
‘routine of administrative officials by per- 
forming the following kinds of work: 
transcribing school records; filing; tak- 
ing dictation and transcribing letters 
and reports; copy typing; answering the 
telephone; serving as receptionists; in- 
terviewing tardy pupils and distributing 
tardy slips; acting as school messengers; 
tabulating data and typing reports; act- 
and preparing card 
catalogs for sample texts and other ma 
terials sent to the administrative office; 
scoring standardized tests, and record- 
ing grades and scores made by pupils. 
Such work should be planned so that 


ing as librarians 


the jobs are significant as experiences in 
actual office work. 

If such work experience is part of 
the school philosophy of group plan- 
ning among student body, faculty and 
administration, the pupil will regard 
this work as his contribution to the 
advancement of the school program.— 
Oxiver S. HecKMAN, 


Intolerable Situation 


Question: If one must make a choice be- 
tween 45 children to an elementary classroom 
and 23 children to a group on half day ses- 
sions, which policy can be better justified?— 
J.H., Pa. 


Answer: The question asked is al 
most as bad as: If one must beat his 
wife, should he use a club or a whip? 

I believe that one does not commonly 
have to make a choice between 45 chil- 
dren to an elementary classroom and 
23 children to a group on half day 
Either situation is intolerable 
and cannot be justified except in terms 
of an unforeseen emergency. Either 
should be corrected at the 
earliest opportunity. As to which pro- 
would be less intolerable, no 
one can say unless he has all the data 
before him which would include, of 
course, the size of all available rooms. 

The important consideration is that 
a teacher be provided for every 25 
elementary school children. Regardless, 
therefore, of whether a school system 
should elect to have 45 children in an 
elementary classroom for the entire day, 
or about 23 children in the classroom 
for a half day, the school system should 
provide one teacher for every 25 or so 
children. My experience has been that 
if the school system holds itself to the 
task of providing an adequate number 
of teachers, the alleged necessity of 
crowding soon disappears—WILuiAM E. 
YOUNG. 


sessions. 


situation 


cedure 


To Ease Administrator's Load 


Question: In a school enrollment of from 
600 to 1000, what are the trends, if any, 
toward establishing liaison or executive 
officers who tend to lighten the load of the 
administrative staff?—R.E., Ill. 


Answer: In schools with enrollments 
of from 600 to 1000 pupils a trend is 
developing toward the appointment of 
counselors to assist pupils in making the 
adjustments to the 
school and community and to give tests 
and advise with pupils concerning their 


necessary social 


vocations. The home visitor does much 
to interpret the objectives of the schools 
to the parents. 

School nurses and dental hygienists 
are employed in increasing numbers, as 
a rule jointly with other districts. 

In 1939 Pennsylvania inaugurated a 
system of county supervisors of special 
education who work with local adminis- 
trators in adjusting the program of edu- 
cation to the needs of mentally superior 
and unusually slow learners. They out- 
line programs of study for homebound 
and crippled children. They conduct 
preschool clinics in cooperation with 
first grade teachers in many districts 
throughout the state. 

County supervisors of agriculture and 
home economics have been assisting 
superintendents and other administra- 
tive officials in fourth-class districts of 
Pennsylvania for many years. 

There is a trend toward the employ- 
ment of art, music and health super- 
visors in districts with the enrollment 
indicated. Occasionally, such supervisors 
are appointed jointly with other districts. 

The employment of special super- 
visors gives the administrative staff more 
time for the school’s public relations 
program and for the reexamination of 
the curriculum with a view to modifying 
it in keeping with current needs. 
Ouiver S, HecKMAN. 


More Pay for Added Work 


Question: How can we pay secondary 
school teachers equitably for so-called “extra- 
curricular" duties, such as athletic coaching, 


dramatics and the like7—J.H., Pa. 


Answer: If the principle of equal pay 
for equal work is consistently observed, 
teachers should be paid on the basis 
of load carried. Actually, this is seldom 
done. Teachers are usually hired to 
teach certain subjects with the under- 
standing that additional work may be 
expected of them in connection with 
extracurricular activities. 

To equalize the load of teachers, it is 
necessary to measure all the factors in- 
volved in teacher load, such as num- 
ber of pupils taught per week, number 
of different daily preparations required, 
number of areas of subject matter in- 
volved, length of class period, paper 
work required and number of service 
periods required for study hall super- 
vision, clerical and extracurricular duties. 
The inclusion of all of these factors in- 


(Continued on Page 10.) 
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vital 


You 


TS A BIG HANDICAP when 
classrooms are infested with 
noise demons. These pests are 
born in the hubbub of clattering 
footsteps, jangling bells, and 
shrill voices. They fray the 


nerves of teachers and keep 

students from concentrating. 
You can trap noise demons 

permanently and economically 
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can't sh-h-h 


by installing ceilings of Arm- 
strong’s Cushiontone*. The 484 
deep holes in each 12” square 
of this fibrous material absorb 
up to 75% of all noise that 
strikes the ceiling. Cushiontone 
is also a good reflector of light 
and can be repainted without 





Noise Demons... 


*T..M. REG. U. S. PAT. 
























loss of acoustical efficiency. 

Free booklet, “How to Extermi- 
nate School Noise Demons,” 
gives all the facts. Write for 
your copy to 
Armstrong Cork 
Company, 3707 
Stevens Street, 
Lancaster, 
Penna. ‘A) 
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volves a rather complex formula. The 
part dealing with extra responsibilities 
| should include the number of pupils 
| (NP), the number of service periods 
(SP) and the length of period (PL) 
expressed in the fractional part of an 
hour. Since less preparation is required 


| for service periods than for teaching 
periods, it is customary to count two 
such periods as equal to one subject 
teaching period. The formula thus be- 
becomes: SP 2 >< NP XM PL. 
For example, if a teacher devoted the 
equivalent of six 45 minute periods per 
week to extra responsibilities for which 
she presumably should be paid addi- 
tional and in those periods had a total 
of 150 pupils, the formula would be 
reduced to: 6 ~ 2 X 150 ™&.75. 
This equals 337.5 pupil hours. If such 
a teacher carried a regular teaching 
load of 600 pupil hours, this additional 
load furnishes some basis for additional 
compensation.—Wayne W. Soper. 


Too Little Time 


Question: | should like to know how some 
schools arrange pupil schedules so as to pro- 
vide sufficient pupil time to carry the tra- 
ditional four subjects plus the club work 
plus some work in applied music plus the 
period per day of physical education as re- 
quired by law in Illinois. We have some pupils 
with only one study period and many with 
only two periods per day for study. Is this 
peculiar to our school and schedule or is this 
typical of the situation in many schools?— 
W.P., Il. 


Answer: At North High School in 
Denver we have a nine period day 
which allows a pupil to carry four 
academic subjects, one nonacademic sub- 
ject and gives him time for physical 
education, lunch, counseling and study. 
The counseling period is a clearinghouse 
for assemblies, student council and other 
ill-school activities. Our clubs meet after 
school hours. We have tried several 
types of schedules but this one seems 
to be the most satisfactory. Our periods 
are forty-six minutes long, the lunch 
periods and counseling periods, forty- 
two minutes. Our school day is from 
9 a.m. to 3:30 p.m.—Cuartes E. GREENE. 


Should Public Use Schools? 


Questior: To what extent should the school 
administrator grant civic organizations per- 
mission to use the school building?7—O.V.R., 
Okla. ~ 

Answer: It is my opinion that the 
administration of a school district should 
encourage the use of school buildings 
outside of school hours as much as pos- 
sible, taking into consideration the fact 
that pupils’ plays and activities which 
are held in the evening should have 
priority. 

The extended use of school property 
by civic organizations will promote bet 
ter public relations and will acquaint 
the public with the needs of the schools. 





-L. J. Baker. 
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In recognition of its fifty years of “unfailing 
integrity in business,” Columbia Mills was 
proud to receive the Certificate of Public Serv- 
ice awarded by the Brand Names Research 
Foundation, Inc., in _@ recent presentation. 


50 years is a long time. Columbia's window 
shades were launched on the market when the 
Victorian era was at its most florid, inconvenient 
height in 1896. Before the advent of shades, 
window privacy and light control were mostly 
acquired by the arduous closing of complicated 
shutters or the drawing of stiflingly heavy 
drapes. 


“FOR UNFAILING INTEGRITY ” 








The new window shade idea caught on in 
homes and public buildings as well. Many im- 
developed; Venetian blinds fol- 
lowed; in short, Columbig has jealously safe- 


provements 


guarded its reputation for leadership ever since. 


Columbia is deeply honored to receive this 
certificate for “unfailing integrity” through its 
50 years of existence... But we are for more 
concerned over the next 50 years, with every 
desire that they will show even greater progress 
in product development, and in the soundness of 
our relations with our customers and business 
friends everywhere. 


See Sweet's Architectural Catalogue for more complete information on Columbia products. 


WINDOW SHADES 
AND VENETIAN BLINDS 


COLUMBIA MILLS, INC. ° 22 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, 


Y. 
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JUST OFF THE PRESS 


A VITALLY IMPORTANT BOOK 
ON THE SCIENTIFIC USE OF 
=< <4p ea irr IN SCHOOLS 
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OW available to officials of all types of schools is a book 

which has been long in preparation —“Sight Perfection”. 

This book represents the combined effort of the paint in- 
dustry’s first established Color Laboratory and its most progressive 
Decorating Studio toward the improvement of school lighting through 
the strategic use of color. 


By means of text, charts, photographs of color-planned school rooms 
and color elevations, this comprehensive Glidden manual presents 
scientific color selection as an ordered procedure which can be fol- 
lowed to make any schoola lighter and brighter place for work and play. 


Advance requests from school officials have indicated a vast demand 
for a color guide of this type. To secure a copy from the first printing 
you are urged to write at once—or return the coupon on the opposite 
page. The Glidden Company, Cleveland 2, Ohio. 
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For Your Convenience 
This coupon sent at once will 


bring your personal copy of “Sight eR . t 5 THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 
Perfection” from the first printing. * Dept. K-6, 11001 Madison Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio 


I submit this coupon with the understanding that I will receive my free copy of 
your book, “Sight Perfection”, from the first printing just completed. 


NAME yi 
—- 


SCHOOL 


ADDRESS 


July 1946 
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TWINDOW 


_.. the Window with Built-in Insulation 








‘IWINDOW 


THE LATEST PRODUCT OF 
“PITTSBURGH” RESEARCH 


Twindow consists of two or more panes of 
glass with a hermetically sealed air-space 
between, and a sturdy protecting frame of 
stainless steel. 


Melodia com ZeleMolt] Me) Mil telul-Mlelolelaciielal-s) 










that have helped to create so many world- 
famous “Pittsburgh” Glass Products ... and is 
an outgrowth of our 10 years of experience 
in supplying double-glazed window units for 
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EW buildings need as many large win- 

dows as modern schools. ‘That's why 
Twindow is good news to you. This new 
“Pittsburgh” window with built-in insula- 
tion makes it possible to gain all the well- 
known advantages of large windows with- 
out excessive heat losses and drafts. 
MORE COMFORT FOR puPlLS—T window's efficient 
insulating properties help to maintain 
ideal temperature and humidity levels 
in any climate. And it adds to the health 
and comfort of pupils the year ‘round by 
eliminating downdrafts near windows. 
MORE DAYLIGHT, BETTER VISION — Twindow is 


ideal for windows in classrooms, indus- 
trial training shops, gymnasiums, audi- 


INSTALLS LIKE A SINGLE PANE — I window is a 
simple, easily handled unit, completely 
prefabricated. It requires no complex in- 
stallation procedure. 


toriums—any where in the school where 
clear vision is important. Its sealed air EASY TO CLEAN — No dust or dirt can ever 
space ¥ irtually prevents condensation and reach the sealed Twindow air space. So it 
keeps windows clear. has only two glass surfaces to clean. 


TWINDOW SAVES FUEL because it keeps C yd air Send the coupon for full information 
out and warm air in. It often permits the on this significant window development. 
use of smaller, more economical heating Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 2272-6 
and air-conditioning plants. Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





‘ : Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
ht “a . 9972-6 Grant Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Please send me, without obligatioggpomplete facts about 
TWINDOW, the window with bus h , insulation. 
~~? 
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TRANSPORTATION SAFETY 





A complete bus that conforms to all the standards 
adopted by National Education Society 


School authorities who have inspected the new Reo 
Safety School Bus say that it represents the most 
significant advance in the whole history of pupil 
transportation. 


First, because it is a complete vehicle that meets the 
highest safety standards of all the states, it simplifies 
the purchase of school buses. Second, engineered 
from wheels to roof as a single unit, the same as your 
automobile, there is no makeshift adaptation of 
separate body and chassis to make one fit the other. 


Over the years the name “Reo” has been synonymous 
with sturdy build and great dependability. Extra 


rugged frames, springs and wheels are a Reo charac- 
teristic. Brakes are sure-acting, quick-stopping. The 
famous Reo Gold Crown engine is precision-built 
with specially hardened crankshaft and other features 
that contribute to economy, reliability and long life. 


Demonstrators, with interior sections cut away for 
close inspection, are located at strategic points in 
factory branches for routing to school board and 
state educational meetings as requested. For capac- 
ities, specifications, prices and a demonstration write 
Safety School Bus Division, Reo Motors, Inc., Lansing 
20, Michigan. 


REO SAFETY SCHOOL BUS 
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TO JOB OPPORTUNITIES 





Small retailers, department stores, banks, giant indus- 
trial organizations—thousands of businesses stand- 
ardizing on Burroughs business machines make it 
possible for students to become wage earners quickly 
when trained as Burroughs operators. 


The doors to opportunity are many, the need for 
skilled operators is large and continuous, the possi- 
bilities for schools that provide training on Burroughs 
office machines are proportionately great. 


To help schools develop students into practical, 
experienced operators, Burroughs has developed 
numerous training aids, texts and courses based on 
actual practice in business machine operations through- 
out banking, business and industry. These training aids 
can help simplify student training and make it more 
effective. 


For information just phone the nearest Burroughs 
office, or write direct to the Educational Division, 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32. 





FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES e NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE e BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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ONCE YOU HAVE THESE JOHNS-MANVILLE WALLS—CEILINGS—FLOORS, 
YOU CAN KEEP CHANGING THE WHOLE BUILDING INTERIOR AS REQUIRED 


MOVABLE WALLS—The keystone of ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS—Important factor 
flexibility in Unit Construction is the J-M in helping to overcome the handicap of distract- 
Transite Wall. Can be disassembled and ing noise, Johns-Manville Acoustical ¢ ellings are 
relocated as need ‘quire ne-unit beneficial both to teacher and student alike. They 
rooms, for instance, can be speedi! - give the desired degree ot quiet for effective teach- 
verted into two-unit rooms. or vice ve ing, and are proved aids to concentration. An 
Made of fireproof asbestos and cement. exclusive Johns-Manville patented construction 
practically indestructible materials, the system permits interchangeability of flush-type 
movable panels form rigid, double-faced fluorescent lighting and acoustical units, which 
partitions, 4” thick. Can also be used as = are readily demountable. 

interior finish of the outside wails. Re- 

movable Transite panels permit 





access tO wiring, etc. 





COLORFUL, RESILIENT FLOORS—J-M Asphalt Tile 
Flooring completes the Unit Construction System. Made of 
asbestos and asphalt, the units withstand hard wear, yet are 
comfortable and quiet underfoot. Individual units permit 
easy alterations or extension of patterns. Made in a wide 
variety of plain and marbleized colors, 





U Tudo Vy P 


@ 


Yes! This attractive university 


lecture room can be enlarged, 





subdivided, or even relocated! 


Johns-Manville Unit Construction provides the 
complete interior for schools and colleges... 


offers many new advantages 


ERE IS CONSTRUCTION that sets new standards of architectural 
beauty and at the same time meets the long-existing need of 
schools and colleges for complete structural flexibility. 


Whenever educational needs present new requirements, you can 
expand, convert, or subdivide interiors built with Johns-Manville 
Walls, Ceilings, and Floors. 


You can vary the size or arrangement of rooms and corridors... 
make endless revisions of space-use . . . and do it economically, 
quickly, without waste of material! 


Also, this proved method of construction makes the whole 
interior —walls, ceilings, floors—available under one specification, 
one manufacturer’s responsibility. Each material contributes 
individual advantages: 


1. Movable Walls... readily assembled ... are interchangeable... 100% 
salvageable. Made of sound-resistant, asbestos-cement Transite 
panels ... hard to mar, easily cleaned by a simple washing — 

> advantages that make a big difference in the maintenance budget. 
A lecture room now, it may be a laboratory tomorrow 
—expanded or rearranged to meet a new need! Acoustical Ceilings . . . attractive . .. demountable . . . reduce 


rhat’s the structural flexibility made possible by the distracting noise. Units can be taken down and relocated as desired. 
Johns-Manville Unit Construction System. 
Colorful, Resilient Floors . . . quiet underfoot. Small units permit 


easy extension of floor pattern. 


Ail these constituent parts are durably built to last as an integral 
part of the building. Write for further information and details on 
this significant development in the construction of educational 
buildings. Address Johns-Manville, Department NS-6, P. O. 

Box 290, New York 16, N. Y. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 





® And lots of people in charge of maintenance 
cleaning say the same thing about Wyandotte 
F-100!* 

This all-soluble cleaner makes short work of soil 
on floors and painted surfaces — even when they 
are badly in need of cleaning. Wyandotte F-100 
goes into solution readily and completely—then 
rinses easily, leaving no film or white streaks. It does 
a quick and effective job of dewaxing floors too. 


Another superior Wyandotte Product is Wyan- 
dotte Detergent—an all-around cleaner for floors, 
walls, porcelain, marble. Containing a mild abra- 
sive, it is effective on many cleaning operations. 


Or maybe you like a paste cleaner for porcelain 


and metal surfaces. 
will suit you to a T. 


If so, Wyandotte 97 Paste 


And as an effective disinfectant and deodorizer, 
use Wyandotte Steri-Chlor.* Applied as either 
rinse or spray, it assures you of the last word in 
sanitation. ' 


Your Wyandotte Representative will be glad to 
talk over your cleaning problems with you and 
show you how easily you can solve them with 
Wyandotte Products. Just give him a phone call 
at any time. 


*Registered trade-mark 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION « J. B. Ford Division 


WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN od 


SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES yandotte 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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LOOKING 


FORWARD 





California First 


N OUR April issue we gave credit to Connecticut 
I as the first state to pass an antisex discrimination 
bill in the payment of teachers’ salaries. We were 
wrong. Credit for leadership in this respect rightfully 
and legally belongs to California which, according to 
Ivan Waterman, chief of the division of textbooks and 
publications in the state department of education, first 
approved such an act on March 30, 1874. The legis- 
lation has been continued in force ever since. The act 
was incorporated in the State School Code in 192% and 
in the Education Code in 1943. The section reads as 
follows: 

“13801. Females employed as teachers in the public 
schools of the state shall, in all cases, receive the same 
compensation as is allowed male teachers for like serv- 
ices, when holding the same grade certificates.” 

We are happy to congratulate California on this 
highly desirable “first” in fair play and common sense. 
Until another state can and does present legal proof 
to the contrary, California stands in first place. 


Instruction. Supreme 


HILE “School Boards in Action” is one of the 
best yearbooks published by the American 
Association of School Administrators, the committee 
apparently reached an impasse at one point and com- 
promised a fundamental principle of school admin- 
istration in an attempt to harmonize two divergent 
views. 
Of the service activities grouped together in general 
practice as so-called “business activities,” 
(page 143) states: 


the report 


“It is vital to the successful operation of a school 
system that its business affairs be neither slighted nor 
. . But education is not a 
matter of budgets, bonds and buildings. 


exaggerated in importance. . 


“The business functions of a school system are an 
integral part of its existence. They are not coordinate 
with the educational functions; neither are they sub- 
ordinate. They are in the broad sense an educational 
function who can deny the immediate educa- 
tional significance of the so-called ‘business functions’? 
There are few, if any, school business services which 


are unrelated to the learning process.” 
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In general, this is a reasonable statement until one 
reads that: “They [business activities] are not co- 
ordinate with the educational functions; neither are 
they subordinate.” The conflicting points of view of 
the finance and general instructional specialists must 
have required considerable harmonization to produce 
this masterpiece of juggled theory. 

Instruction in its broadest sense is the supreme and 
only function of the public schools. All collateral 
activities that are essential to the planning, executing, 
appraising and improvement of the instructional proc- 
ess are, and must be eternally kept, distinctly sub- 
ordinate to the central function. They are not actually 
functions by themselves as the report appears to indi- 
cate but purely facilitating activities. They have mean- 
ing only insofar as they serve the supreme purpose 
of the schools. Finance and service of supplies are 
relatively no more important than child accounting or 
the operation of the school plant. 

While finance is the fuel that makes the operation 
of the educational organization possible, it can be 
logically considered only as one of eight or nine 
essential facilitating activities. The danger of the year- 
book compromise is that too many public school 
systems already start expediently with finance as the 
most important determinant and end up with instruc- 
tion a poor second, instead of defining the total 
instructional needs so effectively that the community 
and state will be willing to furnish essential finance. 
Only to the degree that finance and “business” are 
intelligently kept subordinate to the central purpose 
of instruction will it be possible to improve our public 
schools. Finance is the servant, not the master. 


Sectarian Demands 


HE National Education Association, awakened to 
the dangers confronting the integrity of public 
education by growing sectarian demands for released 
time, religious instruction, religious credits and the use 
of public monies to sustain sectarian instruction in non- 
public schools, has issued the first of a series of studies 
on this vital problem so that the teaching profession 
may become more fully informed. 
Its recent research bulletin (Vol. 24, No. 1) entitled 
“The State and Sectarian Education” furnishes a timely 
review of the history of the struggle for classless, non- 
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partisan, nonsectarian, impartial public schools and for 
undivided school support. Because of the neglect of 
sensible teaching of the history of American public 
education in normal schools, teachers’ colleges and even 
universities in recent years, the great majority of public 
school teachers appear utterly unconscious of this sig- 
nificant struggle. The National Education Association 
is performing a much needed service in bringing this 
information before the teachers in so readable a form. 

In introducing this bulletin to the teaching profes- 
sion, Secretary Willard E. Givens makes the following 
significant statement: 

“In seeking to restrict the use of public school funds, 
educators do not Oppose the sectarian school movement. 
Those who wish to support such schools in our country 
can do so without restriction. They meet opposition, 
however, when they maintain that all citizens of a state 
should be taxed to support any type of sectarian edu- 
cation. Such efforts to direct public funds to sectarian 
schools weaken the financial support of public educa- 
tion which in many states is not adequate to provide 
acceptable public educational opportunities. To no 
small degree the strength of America today has come 
through a program of public education which has 
minimized differences and emphasized unity among 
all citizens of the United States.” 


Federal Supervision 


HEN Congress made provision for veterans’ 
education under the so-called “G.I. Bill of 
Rights,” it was assumed that veterans would be cared 
for in approved educational institutions and would, 
therefore, be under state supervision. The act provided 
no extra appropriations for supervision of these veteran 
students, possibly on the assumption that they would 
be quickly absorbed in the regular organization. 
Provisions for veteran education were so worded that 
it has been possible, with state approval or neglect, for 
fly-by-night “vocational schools” to find veteran edu- 
cation very profitable and also for certain types of edu- 
cation to be provided by employers under the guise of 
“apprenticeships” or “learning courses” of varying 
lengths. Some of these “schools” are reminiscent of 
the “vocational” schools promoted by the U. S. Office 
of Education in the 30’s in Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
Mississippi and other states. 
These exploitive veterans’ schools have already raised 
‘ so strong an odor that the Veterans Administration has 
taken action. Under the guise of protecting the vet- 
erans’ interests, the regional managers have been re- 
quested to have their supervisors make inquiry once a 
month as to whether the school and the work of the 
veteran are satisfactory. This unusual action on the 
part of the Veterans Administration in interfering with 
local and state educational effort is even more deter- 
mined and significant than are the undesirable and 
autocratic administrative controls established by the 


depression-born W.P.A. and N.Y.A., and by the Lan- 











ham Act during the war. It indicates what happens 
whenever a federal authority exercises wide powers 
through execution and interpretation, regardless of 
what the Congress originally assumed. 

Neither the fault nor the remedy in this case lies 
entirely with the federal government. Veterans’ legis- 
lation was hurriedly conceived and quickly passed. All 
of the problems arising from so complicated an act were 
not envisioned. No provision was made for appropria- 
tions to state education authorities to supervise these 
increased activities. The states were offered the oppor- 
tunity to provide for policies, procedures and organiza- 
tion to meet this problem. On several occasions atten- 
tion was called to the urgent- need for such action 
through both editorials and articles in these pages. 

Each state also had the responsibility for providing 
an accrediting board to determine the type of institution 
eligible to serve veterans. Where this responsibility was 
carried out on educational rather than political levels, 
there has been little complaint. In all too many states 
the education authority has been complacent about its 
responsibilities. 

When popular protest against obvious exploitation of 
the veterans arose, the federal authority naturally moved 
in and took over in every state. Unless rapid state 
action is taken, veterans’ education will be completely 
and permanently controlled from Washington within 
less than a year. 

There is still a chance for the states to maintain their 
educational integrity. The steps are simple. First, clean 
house and remove all political considerations from ap- 
proval of veterans’ educational agencies; second, provide 
continuing and rational periodic appraisal of existing 
conditions; third, pay attention to the written and ver- 
bal complaints of veterans concerning their status; 
fourth, demand from representatives in Congress that 
an amendment be quickly passed which will provide 
sufficient funds to direct and appraise the program and 
to restrict the authority of the Veterans Administration 
to relations with the state education authority. 


Civil Liberties 
y ae American Civil Liberties Union was organized 


after World War I as an agency of protest against 
reactionary federal governmental practices that threat- 
ened to negate the processes of orderly constitutional 
democratic government. 

During the last quarter of a century this organization, 
sustained solely by popular subscription, has been fear- 
less in its program to protect individuals and groups 
against repression. Unlike many lip-service liberal or- 
ganizations, the American Civil Liberties Union has 
been zealous in defending the rights of majorities as 
well as those of minorities. It has battled just as strongly 
to protect the reactionary and the conservative as the 
progressive and radical. The fascist Gerald L. K. Smith 
received the same consideration as the radical Harry 
Bridges, based on the concept that continuation of 
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democracy depends on protection of all shades of 
opinion and expression. 

The American Civil Liberties Union has fought for 
free speech, free press, free assembly, the rights of labor, 
the rights of aliens, racial minorities, individual and 
minority political rights, religious liberty, freedom of 
conscience and the rights of individuals; it has fought 
against the third degree in police procedure, tapping 
of telephones, compulsory sterilization and censorship. 

It has helped considerably to maintain freedom of 
teaching and freedom of learning. It fought antievolu- 
tion restrictions in Tennessee, was prominent in the 
flag saluting cases, campaigned against loyalty oaths for 
teachers, compulsory Bible reading and public funds for 
private school buses. It has protested against dismissals 
of students and teachers for expression of opinions and 
for political activity. 

The American Civil Liberties Union has played an 
essential, if not always popular, réle during its first 
twenty-five years as an organized defender of individual 
and group liberties. In the light of grow.ng statism 
and increasing legal controls through executive inter- 
pretation of local, state and federal laws and repressive 
extralegal practices, it should serve an even more effec- 
tive and essential purpose during the next two decades 
that give promise of being the most critical in the his- 
tory of the United States. Its watchfulness, fearlessness 
and impartiality are needed now even more than in 
1920. It deserves the wholehearted moral and financial 
support of every individual who believes in the con- 
tinuation of the American way of life. 


School Construction 


N° ONE can find fault with the general purpose 
underlying the creation of the Civilian Produc- 
tion Administration (National Housing Agency). Pro- 
viding housing for returned veterans and their fami- 
lies is an urgent need and all that stands in the way 
of these essential activities should normally be elimi- 
nated or deferred until the end of the emergency 
catch-up period in domestic building. 

Several questions may be both logically and reason- 
ably raised with respect to the manner in which the 
authority granted to this new agency is being carried 
out. While housing is the first essential, extensions to 
manufacturing plants to provide full economic pro- 
duction, the building of hospitals and the erection of 
public schools are also highly essential. To the extent 
that production of the facilities does not interfere 
with or hamper production of homes for veterans, 
they should be not only permitted but encouraged. 

Instead of looking at the total situation and deter- 
mining possible interferences before proceeding, the 
new federal Civilian Production Administration has 
with one blanket order classified public schools as “less 
essential” and prohibited construction, repairs or altera- 
tion work costing more than $1000. Unless one of the 
supervisors in the 71 district construction offices ap 
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proves of any school building plan, nothing can be 
done until such times as this new authority changes 
its total bureaucratic mind. 

Reaction of educators has produced a slight modifica- 
tion providing greater discretion by district supervisors 
but so far there has been no change in practice. 

Actual analysis of materials used in permanent school 
construction would indicate that there is little competi- 
tion between public school and private home construc- 
tion. Except for temporary buildings, which should 
be avoided insofar as possible, the typical urban two 
hour fire resistant construction would not interfere 
with the building of homes. The materials used are 
essentially of a different type, including generally 
those categories which are of little interest to low-cost 
housing construction, The labor supply, judging by 
current unemployment, in like manner is sufficient to 
care for more than expanded home construction. 

The general prohibition against public school build- 
ing is much too drastic and is scarcely necessary. It 
is to be hoped that, once in operation, the Civilian 
Production Administration will appreciate this fact 
and modify its blanket order against school, hospital 
and essential, new and enlarged factory construction. 


Federal Budget 


ERIOUS scrutiny of President Truman’s 1945 

message does not make for much immediate opti- 
mism with respect to federal finance. A group of 
leading fiscal and tax specialists in its 1945 study, “A 
Tax Program for a Solvent America,’ (Ronald 
Press, New York City), estimated a maximum federal 
postwar budget of $22,000,000,000. Even this plan 
would allow for little relief from current high tax 
levels, in spite of the expectation of a current annual 
income of $140,000,000,000. But the President’s pro- 
posal for 1946-47 amounts to slightly more than $35,- 
000,000,000, or $13,000,000,000 more than the specialists 
estimate! 

While the costs for national defense show a naturally 
expected decline, the rapid rise of nondefense expendi- 
tures is not reassuring. Nonmilitary federal expendi- 
tures were $7,500,000,000 in 1939 and are estimated at 
$19,000,000,000 for 1947. Deeper budget study indi- 
cates that the economies which President Truman 
espoused as a senator are becoming dim as the pres- 
sures put on him by various groups and organizations, 
bent on increased federal financing, increase. 

The proposed federal fiscal program means that there 
is little hope for the individual taxpayer apart from 
the slight relief already granted and that both state 
and local revenue potentials will be seriously affected. 
This in turn will have serious effects on public educa- 
tion, public health and other aspects of state and com- 


munity programs, 
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Practical shipboard training is given young trainees. 


HE United States Maritime Commission was au- 
f protee and directed in 1938 to establish training 
activities for teaching men more effective methods of 
handling American vessels. Recognition was given to 
the fact that today the personnel of a merchant vessel 
must be trained specifically to operate efficiently the 
machinery and instruments utilized aboard a modern 
ship. 

By executive order effective Sept. 1, 1942, the function 
of training men to operate our merchant fleet was placed 
under the jurisdiction of the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration for the duration of the war. 

The U. S. Maritime Service is the largest unit in the 
training organization of the War Shipping Administra- 
tion. Its objective is to advance the personnel of the 
merchant marine to a higher point of professional efh- 
ciency. Among the several types of training schools 
established by the maritime service is the apprentice sea- 
man training station, essentially concerned with the 
‘ training of inexperienced men who seek to enter the 
industry in the deck, engine or stewards departments. 


Basic Requirements of Maritime Service 


From the time of its establishment in 1938 until 1944, 
the maritimeyservice required of applicants good moral 
character, physical soundness and a minimum age of 
17 years 6 months. The training program and instruc- 
tional methods were predicated upon these basic re- 
quirements. 
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Educational | 


Various projects for utilizing the maximum 
American manpower were undertaken during 
the war. With respect to the efforts of the 
different branches of the services themselves 
to initiate such projects, one program was par- 
ticularly unique in that it integrated the en- 
deavors of 16 and 17 year old youths directly 
with the war program. This article describes 
the particular educational principles which 
were utilized, with the thought that applica- 
tion of them may be made in other training 
programs elsewhere throughout the country. 


However, during a five months’ period in 1944, re- 
cruits were sought who had reached their sixteenth 
birthday but who had not attained the age of 17 years 
6 months and who were physically qualified for such 
training. 

At the U. S. Maritime Service Training Station, St. 
Petersburg, Fla., one of the three stations where young 
men were trained in 1944 and 1945, the process of trans- 
forming these youths into seamen accustomed to think- 
ing in the ways of the sea and developing in them essen- 
habits 


necessitated a reconsideration of established instructional 


tial behavior necessary for merchant seamen 


technics and principles. 
Learning Abilities Studied 


With the desire to make the new type trainee as efh- 
cient a seaman as possible, training methods at the St. 
Petersburg station were analyzed. Study was made of 
the relative learning ability of the new type of recruit, 
which was compared with that of former groups of more 
mature students. Consideration was also given to the 
attitudes and the psychological tendencies of the younger 
men. 

Training methods were revised. Careful planning was 
required to make the presentation of subject matter as 
clear and practical as possible to the young trainee. To 
supplement lectures, the demonstration method of pre- 
senting data was more generally used. Whenever pos- 
sible, the laboratory experiment was stressed. Practical 
shipboard training was facilitated by the extensive use 
of training vessels attached to the station. 

Analysis was made of various psychological principles 
effectively utilized in connection with the instruction of 
inexperienced recruits and slow learners who had been 
trained at the station prior to the advent of enrollees 
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below the age of 174 years. Special attention was given 
to reemphasizing those principles which promoted learn- 
ing by the younger men. The psychological principles 


policy was established to give encouragement to the 
young trainee, when merited. Thus, the highest 5 per 
cent of every company, on the basis of the weekly grades 
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which seemed to prove most successful with new trainees 
from an instructional point of view included: 

1. The youth had to be mentally disposed to learn. 
He could not have anything else on his mind if he was 
to obtain the maximum meaning from his study. The 
fact that most of the trainees had not been away from 
home previously for any period of time accentuated the 
problem. To eliminate extraneous influences tending to 
cause mental difficulties, it was necessary to take steps 
to alleviate worry, anxiety and undue mental strain. For 
example, receiving mail from home promptly tended to 
eliminate worry about home conditions and permitted 
the trainee to be more responsive to instruction and more 
disposed to learn. Efforts were made by instructors in 
preliminary training to have youths inform their parents 
of their correct post office address immediately so that 
mail from home could be expedited. 

2. Learning required a maximum amount of activity. 
The alert young trainee wanted to be a participant in 
the teaching situation, not an observer. He learned much 
by doing. Since he was more energetic than the older 
student, it seemed advisable to coordinate his natural 
proclivities with classroom action, if possible. 


Learn to Do by Doing 


Thus, a stewards department instructor, in teaching 
his class how to dress fowl, explained the process by 
drawing a diagram on the blackboard and summarizing 
procedures to be included in trainee notebooks; then 
trainees were given an opportunity to dress fowl as a 
matter of practical experience. The actual doing was the 
decisive factor in mastering the process. 

3. A keen desire for knowledge made learning easier 
for the younger men. Strong motivation was essential 
in view of the fact that most young trainees had termi- 
nated their formal education prior to the ordinary time 
of its completion. 

To build up a desire for knowledge from book reading, 
such as from the “Trainee’s Manual,” effort was made to 
explain the duties and responsibilities of all men aboard 
ship and to show the relation between an increase in 
general knowledge and greater shipboard responsibility. 

It was observable that the trainee who had a strong 
desire to learn tended to obey station regulations and to 
behave satisfactorily. 

4. Individual satisfaction contributed to continued in- 
terest in learning. Consequently, a definite instructional 
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adaptable to other training programs 
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which they received, was awarded special liberty. 
Certain youths were selected for additional responsi- 
bility, which sometimes involved a temporary advance- 
ment in rating, such as assistant section leaders. Through 
the policy of giving recognition for good work, the satis- 
faction obtained by the young trainee stimulated him to 
continue his study with renewed interest. 

5. Learning began with understanding. Instructors 
realized that the youth below the age of 17Y, years must 
comprehend his class work fully because, once outside 





Physical soundness is required of seamen. 
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All photos courtesy of U. S. Maritime Servic 


Youths become seamen accustomed to thinking in the ways of the sea. 


of the classroom, he could not draw upon previous ex- 
perience to supply data which he might not have under- 
stood in class. - 

With the realization that the young trainee’s vocabu- 
lary was limited, explanations were reduced to the sim- 
plest terms. To determine whether a class understood 
a particular lesson fully, instructors asked pertinent ques- 
tions during the class period. Appropriate answers and 
spontaneous volunteering of information indicated that 
effective learning was taking place. 

6. Mental associations were helpful for understanding. 
By mental association is meant the process of relating 
past ideas or experiences of the trainee to the material 
being taught. Thus, in explaining how to move the 
hands in paying out a line from a lifeboat, the boat dock 
instructor recalled to the trainee that in civilian life he 
was undoubtedly familiar with handling a rope. 


Recalling Past Experience Is Helpful 


The instructor then reminded him how the 


burned his hands if he slid them over the rope quickly. 


rope 


After this reference to past experience, a proper method 
for paying out a line, which would avoid hand burns, 
was outlined. Remembering his past experience, where 
possible, a trainee was better able to understand the 
explanation. 

7. The formation of desirable habits of seamanship 
required much repetition. Especially with the inexperi- 


enced youth, constant practice became necessary. For 


example, learning how to lower a lifeboat over the side 


of a vessel required the formation of a sequence of 
habitual actions. The young trainee had to lower away 
the lifeboat innumerable times before the process was 
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mastered. Consequently, in scheduling boat drill, time 
was allowed for a maximum amount of practice. 

8. Vivid impressions aided the learning process. Ex- 
planations which involved the dramatic, including per- 
sonal experiences at sea, fascinated members of the class. 
By way of illustration, instructors in explaining the 
operation of parts of an engine explained that, unless 
they were oiled properly, the engine might fail and the 
ship drop out of convoy. Reference to convoy introduced 
an element of drama which caught the young imagina- 
tion and facilitated learning. 


Frequent Reviews Are Effective 


9. The most recent impressions were more readily 
recalled. Hence, review devices ranging from scheduled 
verbal summaries to the showing of special training 
movies were frequently employed for keeping useful 
data before the class. Since young minds are highly 
impressionable, subsequent influences tend to blur pre- 
vious information. As a matter of practice, young 
trainees were given frequent reviews prior to the taking 
of examinations. In this way, their ability to recall cer- 
tain information or to perform particular tasks was 
greatly strengthened. 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1936 states: “It is neces- 
sary for the national defense and development of its 
foreign and domestic commerce that this United States 
shall have a merchant marine ... manned with a trained 
and efficient citizen personnel.” It is believed that the 
revision of normal training methods and modification 
of instructional technic, just described, were key factors 
in making the training of youthful enrollees a significant 
asset to our American merchant marine. 
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Let Us Cast Out Our 
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which we 


HIS is a 
three 
find out to what degree social prej- 
udice The 
first has to do with our contacts with 
people, the second with our intel- 
lectual habits and the third with 
the conflict of self-interest or self- 
with the great 
mandment of God: “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” 
Until we examine our 
many of us are under the illusion 
that we have no prejudices. Of 
course, if our lives are so sheltered, 
our interests so 


ways in 


controls our behavior. 


love second com- 


contacts, 


protected, our 
methods of self-approval so satisfac- 
tory that we seldom or never come 
into conflict with others, it is easy 
to see that we may feel that “God's 
in His Heaven—all’s right with the 
world.” And there are many people 
who live in this type of fool’s para- 
dise even today and who, talking 
glibly of their broadmindedness, 
wonder at the outbreak of prejudice 
here and there. The following ques- 
tions will help to disclose our rela- 
tions to people of other groups. 

1. Who are the people you enter- 
tain in your home as dinner guests 
or who drop in on friendly calls? 
If you invite members of minority 
groups, are they the outstanding 
members? All of us would be glad 
to entertain Marian Anderson but 
we are not so likely to invite the 
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colored teacher from our own school. 

2. Who are the people you hope 
won't move into your  neighbor- 
hood? What groups are refused 
membership in your club? 

3. How do you feel in church 
when Negroes share your pew? 

4. Would you choose a position 
in a public school in which three 
out of 18 teachers were Negro, Jew- 
ish, Catholic? 

5. How do you choose a seat on 
a bus or a train when only the aisle 
seats are left? 

While other 
tacts with people are involved in 
some of these questions, our answers, 
in the main, will show how we tend 
to put up barriers between ourselves 
and people who differ from us in 
race, color or creed. 

In the second category, it some- 
times takes what the sociologists call 
a crisis situation to awaken our latent 
antipathies. A young college teacher 
who considered herself free from 
racial bias found herself extremely 
disturbed when a group of young 
Negroes seated themselves at her 
table in a university cafeteria. She 
says that she was shocked to think 


factors besides con- 


', . . for as the body is one and 
hath many members and all mem- 
bers of the body whereas they are 
many yet they are one body and 
in all the same Spirit worketh." 





Prejudices 


that while she was able to smile and 
carry on a little conversation with 
the newcomers, her mouth became 
dry and she just could not eat. 

On another occasion a student re- 
senting a remark about the aggres- 
sion of Jewish children undertook to 
make a study of 10 Jewish children 
in the nursery school to prove that 
they were no more aggressive than 
children of other groups. She was 
dismayed when her list of 10 so- 
called “Jewish children” turned out 
to comprise only four Jewish chil- 
dren. But the experience showed that 
she herself held the same opinion 
about Jewish children as did her ad- 
versary, since she admitted that she 
had selected the children on the basis 
of tendency toward aggression. 

These are the surprises that set us 
to thinking about our attitudes to- 
ward other groups and they are good 
since they help us face the reality 
of our own feelings. 

Dr. Hadley Cantril of Princeton 
has evidence of hostile attitudes on a 
wide scale. For a number of years 
he had his students rank a list of 
various culture groups according to 
the place they held in the students’ 
esteem. The British always held the 
first place and the Turks the last. 
Yet the students admitted later that 
they so ranked the Turks on mere 
hearsay, that on no occasions had 
they had close contacts with them. 
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Colleges make use of such tests 
not merely to help students find out 
their prejudices but to give them 
some tangible proof of their need 
for intellectual growth. Habits of 
clear, logical, realistic thinking are 
utterly incompatible with the type of 
thinking that goes on in the prej- 
udiced mind. Hence, there is no bet 
ter approach to the discovery of our 
prejudices than a careful examina- 
tion of the way in which we think 
in the problem situations of life. 

Furthermore, there is no factor 
more important to our status as a 
nation nations than a 
worldwide recognition of our ability 
and our willingness to think through 
world problems objectively and ef- 


among 


fectively. 


Thorough Study Needed 


If we study to become thoroughly 
aware of what is happening in con- 
temporary society; if we go for in- 
formation to first sources; if we 
strive to see all possible sides of 
a question and in so doing face all 
the facts available; if we require 
information definite 
knowledge as a basis for statements; 


specific and 
if we know how to analyze the 
propaganda set before us by the 
radio, press, movies; if we are will- 
ing to get off the sidelines and do 
something constructive in the solu- 
tion of our problems, there is hope. 

The doing of something construc- 
tive about intercul- 
tural problems brings us to the third 


contemporary 


area, namely, conflict between our 
self-interest or our own self-love and 
the ideals of democracy and religion. 
All of us find ourselves as social be- 
with a group or 


several groups to which we give our 


ings identified 
loyalty and in which we enjoy the 


feeling of our worth as 
among other persons. 

This inner demand “to count for 
something” with our group 
pressing in all of us that we hardly 


stand alone even when our 


pers¢ ns 


is SO 


dare 


‘consciences assure us we are right. 
We try hard never to endanger it 
in any way. Everywhere, in all our 
dealings with others, we have this 
mixture of certainty and uncertainty 
about our good thinking and our en- 


suing action. 

A few years ago a statement was 
made that New York City teachers 
took an appointment to teach in the 
schools of Harlem as a punishment. 
If this is true, then we might sup- 
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pose at first sight that these teachers 
were prejudiced against Negro chil- 
dren. But we might be wrong. 

The appointment to the Harlem 
schools, because it was generally in- 
terpreted as a punishment, brought 
with it the chance of a loss of pres- 
tige in the groups on which these 
teachers were depending for support. 
In the first place, their families took 
umbrage at the appointment. Sec- 
ond, their friends in the profession 
wondered how this came about. 
Third, the appointment put the 
teacher under a cloud in her own 
estimation. 

This kind of experience both for 
the teacher and for the group in- 
volved has a note of tragedy. Such 
things do more to arouse prejudice 
and to keep it growing and to set 
up barriers between groups than per- 
haps any other single factor in our 
whole history of interculture in this 
country. Sad experience like this 
tends to keep good teachers, who 
could be the bridges between the 
groups, out of the positions in which 
they could do the most go 1d because 
teachers are akin to all other human 
beings in their fundamental needs. 

We could keep right on citing in 
stances to show how we can discover 
our prejudices by examining our 
contacts with other people who differ 
from us in race or color or religious 
profession. But this points only to 
the individual approach, and reform 
is a two way process. 


Prevent Prejudice From Breeding 


Therefore, as citizens in a democ 
racy we have to work shoulder to 
shoulder, Negro and white, Protes- 
tant, Jew and Catholic, for the elimi 
nation of the breeding places of 
prejudice, that is, we must work 
together for slum clearance, for ade 
quate housing, for the upbuilding of 
the psychological foundations of fam- 
ily life, for real education for all our 
children according to their needs, 
for good recreation for people of all 
ges. And while we are accomplish- 
ing these things we shall have to 
give our wholehearted support to 
whatever will advance us toward 
these major fields of reconstruction. 

For us this may mean 


a 


some of 
bringing to our classrooms a wider 
and deeper understanding of our 
children and of the cultural forces 
in the home and neighborhood that 
press upon them. The war has made 
terrible inroads upon their lives. 


To discover and correct your own 
prejudices, make a list of the 10 
children you like best in your class. 
Then list the 10 children who rank 
lowest in your esteem. Try to find 
out the basis of your dislike. It may 
not lie within the child but within 
yourself, for we all tend to interpret 
children’s behavior in terms of our 
own needs. 

If we are not sure of our own 
grasp of our subject matter, we tend 
to dislike the children who heckle 
us. If our principal is in doubt 
about our technics of discipline, we 
tend to be overstern with the chil- 
dren who get out of bounds. If we 
aren't sure of ourselves as teachers, 
we take mischief-making on the part 
of pupils as a personal affront. . 


Classroom a Laboratory 


There is hardly a better laboratory 
for the study of prejudices than the 
classroom. There is no better place 
in which it may be treated. When 
the basis of your antipathy toward 
a child lies chiefly in the child’s 
behavior, try to find out its cause. 
Children, like adults, react in terms 
of need. Children need to achieve. 
They react badly to frequent or con- 
tinuous failure. 

Children need to be accepted in a 
warm, friendly manner. A large per- 
centage of the trouble- 
makers in the and an 
even larger peréentage of the delin- 
quents are in need of love, friend- 
ship and, in some cases, firm but 
friendly guidance. The rest are seek- 
ing adventure as an escape from 
what bores or worries them. 

And so the task at hand may 
mean the forming of an interest club 
for the last 10 little people in your 
class or perhaps a play group after 
school, once a week, if they are very 
young. It may mean helping with 
the lunch hour or playground work 
at noon. But whatever may be the 
work to which you turn, let all do 
it together, Negro and white, Jew, 
Protestant and Catholic. Know, as 
you work together, that you shall 
be brought together, knit into one 
great Mystical Body, described by 
the great Jew, Paul of Tarsus: 
‘Where there is neither Jew nor 
Gentilg, barbarian nor Scythian, 
bond or free . . . for as the body is 
one and hath many members and 
all members of the body whereas 
they are many yet they are one body 
and in all the same Spirit worketh.” 


chronic 
classre OMS 
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HE constitution of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization adopted 
in London at a conference of 44 of 
the United Nations last November is 
a milestone in international relations. 
Held only three months after the 
first atom bomb was dropped on 
Hiroshima, the conference was ani- 
mated by a fervent desire to develop 
an international machinery which 
would aid in the development of a 
spirit of understanding among men 
and women around the world and 
thus prevent a repetition of war and 
eliminate the principal incentives for 
the use of atomic weapons. 


Where Wars Begin 


The keynote of the conference was 
sounded by Prime Minister Atlee, 
who opened the meeting with a 
statement that “wars begin in the 
minds of men.” The constitution of 
U.N.E.S.C.O. took this as its key and 
in one of the most eloquent pre- 
ambles ever adopted in an instru- 
ment of this sort declared: 

“That since wars begin in the 
minds of men, it is in the minds of 
men that the defenses of peace must 
be constructed; 

“That ignorance of each other’s 
ways and lives has been a common 
cause, throughout the history of man- 
kind, of that suspicion and mistrust 
between the peoples of the world 
through which their differences have 
all too often broken into war; 

“That the great and terrible war 
which has now ended was a war 
made possible by the denial of the 
democratic principles of the dig- 
nity, equality and mutual respect of 
men, . 

“That a peace based exclusively 
upon the political and economic ar- 
rangements of governments would 
not be a peace which could secure the 
unanimous, lasting and sincere sup- 
port of the peoples of the world, .. .” 

Therefore, the nations assembled 
created U.N.E.S.C.O. 

Here, for the first time, an inter- 
national gathering accepted the prin- 
ciple that it was not the presence or 
absence of weapons of war that de- 
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termined peace or war but that the 
minds of men, the approaches that 
men took to their problems and the 
spirit of mankind, were basic for 
good human and international rela- 
tions. 

Here, for the first time, it was 
acknowledged that the political and 
economic arrangements of govern- 
ments could not of themselves ensure 
peace. For the first time, too, in this 
constitution it was recognized that 
the nations have a vital interest in 
mass mediums of education, the 
press, the radio, motion pictures and 
every means of communication of 
ideas by word and image. Here, too, 
for the first time nations set them- 
selves the task of giving a fresh im- 
pulse to popular education and the 
spirit of culture and the mainte- 
nance,’ increase and diffusions of 
knowledge. 


Secretariat in Paris 


As soon as 20 nations have adopted 
this constitution the organization 
will be set up. The details of imple- 
mentation of the purposes and func- 
tions of the organization will have 
to be developed at the first meeting 
of the general conference of U.N.E. 
S.C.O. to be held in November of 
this year and expanded at its subse- 
quent meetings. A secretariat will 
be employed to work continually on 
these problems. For the first years it 
has been agreed that the seat of the 
secretariat will be Paris, although the 
meetings of the general conference 
will move from nation to nation. 

There are distinct limitations to 
the functions of U.N.ES.C.O. It 
will not administer or control educa- 
tion, science or culture in the vari- 
ous nations, for the constitution rec- 
ognizes the importance of “preserv- 
ing the independence, integrity and 
fruitful diversity of the cultures and 
educational systems of the states 
members of this organization.” 
Therefore, its principal work will 


be to disseminate knowledge and 
information; to encourage the ex- 
change of personnel in the fields of 
education, science and culture; to 
stimulate international gatherings in 
various sectors of these fields, and to 
promote agreements among the na- 
tions concerning the control of mass 
mediums of communication, text- 
books and matters of special regional 
interest. 

The House passed a resolution 
(H. J. 305) on May 23 calling for 
membership in U.N.E.S.C.O. by the 
United States. Another resolution 
(S. J. 135) is still pending. It 
would be unthinkable that the 
United States, which played a lead- 
ing part in the development of the 
concept of U.N.E.S.C.O. and the con- 
ference in London, would not con- 
tinue its leadership as a member of 
the organization. 

It was the hope of many of the 
sponsors of the proposed United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization that this organ- 
ization would be kept close to the 
organizations and people interested 
in those fields. We had hoped that 
such an international organization 
would not be a mere creature of 
states, because in the realm of edu- 
cation, science and the cultural sub- 
jects freedom of thought and free- 
dom of action and expression are 


-essential. 


What We Wanted 


It had been the hope of most 
Americans who had been consulted 
on the subject that there would be 
organized in each country a national 
commission with which the respec- 
tive governments would be obligated 
to come to an agreement or at least 
to consult in the selection of dele- 
gates and the determination of na- 
tional policy. It had been our hope, 
too, that there would be close con- 
tact among U.N.E.S.C.O., the foreign 
offices of the respective nations and 
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U.N.E.S.C.O.’s 
first conference to 
be held in Paris 
in November will 
celebrate the re- 
emergence of 





world culture 
from the years of 
Dr. Julian Huxley war, 


Dr. Julian Huxley, British scientist, 
secretary of U.N.ESS. 
commission, is in 


and executive 
C.O.’s_ preparatory 


Planning U.N.E.S.C.O. Conference 


this country now to draw up the 
formal agreement by which the parent 
United Nations delegafes its powers 
in the cultural domain to U.N.E.S.C.O., 
which will be formally established 
when 20 countries have accepted 
membership. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
305) providing membership of the 
United States went to the Senate May 
23 after having passed the House. The 
Senate is expected to pass it by June 30. 





those people actually working in the 
fields of education, science and other 
cultural interests. 
The London 
prepared the proposed constitution 
of U.N.ES.C.O., did not fully meet 
these hopes. It provided under Arti- 
cle IV c 8 that each should 
have one vote. It did not adopt the 
method of voting used by the Inter- 
national Labor Office, where each 
delegate votes separately, nor did 


conference, which 


state 


adopt the procedure advocated by 
most interested Americans, which 
would have assured representations 
of others than governmental interests 
in the delegations of the respective 
countries. Neither did the London 
conference make U.N.E.S.C.O\.acces- 
sible to voluntary organizations even 
to the extent that the United Nations 


Charter makes the Economic and 
Social Council accessible to such 
bodies. 


National Commissions Must Serve 


Except for such informal action as 
voluntary organizations may be able 
to take, the only contact between 
voluntary organizations and workers 
in the fields of interest of U.N.ES. 
C.O. on the one hand and the 
U.N.ES.C.O. organization on the 
other will be through the National 
Commissions provided for in Article 
VII. This article provides that “each 
member state shall make such ar- 
rangements as suit its particular con- 
ditions for the purpose of associating 
its principal bodies interested in edu- 
cational, scientific and cultural mat- 
ters with the work of the organiza- 
tion, preferably by the formation of 
a National Commission broadly rep- 
resentative of government and such 
bodies.” 

It becomes of 
therefore, that the National Commis- 
sion to be organized in the United 
States be genuinely “broadly repre- 


great importance, 
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sentative” not only of government 
but of the principal bodies interested 
in education, scientific and cultural 
matters. It is in connection with 
these National Commissions, if any- 
where, that the monopoly of govern- 
ment in the work of U.N.E.S.C.O. 
must give way to as much demo- 
cratic participation as is possible on 
the part of organizations.and_per- 
sons active in the three major fields 
of interest. 

It becomes of the utmost impor- 
tance, too, that the United States set 
the best possible pattern for the most 
practical democratic participation of 
such voluntary organizations and 
interested persons in the work of 
U.N.E.S.C.O. 

The United States delegation to 
the London conference in its annex 
to the report of the chairman empha- 
sizes this point by stating: 

“Governments familiar with the 
usefulness of the counsel which lead- 
ers in education, science and the 
humanities can give know well that 
such an advisory relationship is 
healthy and profitable. The United 
States delegation is of one mind on 
this point and it recommends that 
its government, on joining U.N.ES. 
C.O., proceed at once to the forma- 
tion of a strong National Cominis- 
sion. 

“The example of the United States, 
the United Kingdom, France, China 
and other nations in establishing 
commissions of this character will do 
more in our opinion to give root to 
the idea than any constitutional man- 
date.” 

The joint resolution now before 
Congress unfortunately provides that 
the National Commission on Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Coop- 
eration in the United States shall 
consist of 30 persons appointed by 
the Secretary of State “for such pe- 
riods of service as he may deter- 





mine.” To many of us this seems 
inadequate. To many of us this ap- 
pears to call for the establishment of 
a National Commission which will 
be merely an adjunct or colony of 
the State Department. 

We do not want the State Depart- 
ment to control ideas or the people 
who have ideas in the international 
field. That would defeat the very 
purposes of U.N.E.S.C.O. That 
would make it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to bring home to the teach- 
ers, scholars, scientists and artists of 
our country their own share, their 
own opportunity to participate in the 
movement so forcefully proclaimed 
in the preamble to the constitution. 

It is to be hoped that by the time 
this article is published the Congress 
will have amended this provision so 
as to broaden and democratize the 
plans for a National Commission, at 
least to the extent of guaranteeing 
membership in the commission of a 
large part of the important organiza- 
tions in this country in the fields of 
education, science and general cul- 
ture and the right of those organiza- 
tions to select their representatives. 


Opportunity for Collaboration 


Once the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
ization has been established, it will 
afford an opportunity to men and 
women throughout the world to col- 
laborate without reference to race, 
creed, color or national origin in the 
development of understanding, in 
appreciation of one another’s prob- 
lems and points of view. 

It should dramatize, too, the oppor- 
tunity of constructing the defenses of 
peace in the minds of men. The 
marriage of so many fields of intel- 
lectual endeavor in this one organ- 
ization should prove helpful to this 
end. Educators and scholars have 


tended too often to be nationalistic. 


Art has known fewer boundaries, 
physical sciences next to none. Those 
of us who are particularly interested 
in education and the social sciences 
have much to learn from the other 
fields. 

We might be hesitant to take 
chances on our own. But in coopera- 
tion with other nations and other 
peoples we shall have the opportu- 
nity to find security in a broader 
cultural interchange, a wider under- 
standing of mankind and an in- 
creased respect for existing diversi- 
ties among the cultures of the world. 
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Paging 
All Papas 


IKE 
of schools to the community 


and the state should begin at home, 
from the school homeroom to the 
schoolroom homes. If each sponsor 
of a room will promote the “sell- 
ing” of the patrons, 
then the problem is solved. Simple, 
isn’t it? 

However, we teachers are prone to 
look upon school patrons as Sam- 
uel Johnson describes a_ personal 
patron, “Is not a patron, my lord, 
one who looks with unconcern on a 
man struggling for life in the water 
and, when he has reached ground, 
-only 
we are not always encumbered with 


school to the 


encumbers him with help?” 


help even after we have reached 
ground. School have been 
unconcerned because they have felt 
unwanted many teachers 
and schools exhibiting a closed door 
policy toward them. 


Fathers Seldom Visit Schools 


pat rons 


school, 


“Patron” comes from a word for 
“father,” so let us use it here in its 
original sense. As far as our schools 
are concerned, our nation is a matri- 
archy. The mothers bring the chil- 
dren to school in the morning; they 
call for them at noon and at the end 
of the day; they attend the P.-T.A., 
which should be called the M.-T.A.; 
they help with home work; they 
sign report they visit the 
school; they write notes to the teach- 
er; they telephone the teacher. (A 
father called me once and was so 
rattled that he said, ‘*This is Neddie’s 
little boy.”) 

If a survey were taken, I doubt 
that there would be many schools, 
especially in the larger communi- 
ties, where a tenth of the fathers 
are acquainted with the teachers of 
their children. Why does this condi- 
tion exist? Do the mothers fear 
Teacher’s charms? Does Teacher 
think of fathers only as “irate” par- 
ents? 


cards; 


| say, “Page the papas!” And | 


am going to follow my own ad- 
vice in my own schoolroom. I teach 
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30 children in the demonstration 
school a teachers’ college but I 
have no picked group, the fathers 
represented ranging all the way 
from college professors with Ph.D. 
degrees down (or up) to day la- 
borers, one of whom, I am told, 
cannot read and write. 

Benjamin Franklin says that one 
way of winning a man’s friendship 
is by asking him to do a favor for 
you and that is the plan I am going 
to follow. I am going to ask, 
lead the children to ask, each father 
to do something for our room. 

One of the fathers unwittingly 
gave me the idea by asking if he 
might show a safety film to the chil- 
dren. He is the safety director of a 
large transportation company, knows 
his business and made a more lasting 
impression with-the film and a short 
talk than I could have done through 
any amount of cautioning and di- 
rected reading. 

I listed the occupations of the 
other fathers represented in the room 
and found a wealth of information, 
experience and interest that should 
be utilized. And the ball began to 


roll! 
Since all accidents do not occur in 
travel, another father, who works 


for the gas company, is going to 
be asked to talk to us on playing 
safe with gas. Though not exactly in 
the safety field, rats present a health 
problem, and the father who has 
charge of rodent control for this 
county is going to be invited to 
talk to the group or to show some 
films on the damage done by rats 
and mice. 

This group of children is dis- 
tinctly science-minded, so there is a 
service for each scientist father rep- 
resented. Dr. M. has already con- 
tributed a tuning fork to our study 
of sound and we hope that he will 
lend us a stethoscope “so we can 
hear ourselves tick,” to quote a bud- 
ding Edison. 

Mr. D., lineman for the telephone 
company, is going to be asked to 
invite us to visit the telephone office 


‘and seat. 


This article won. third 


honorable mention in The 
Nation’s Schools contest 
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to see the switchboard in operation. 

Mr. P., forestry expert, is going to 
be offered the opportunity of taking 
us on a tour of our beautiful campus 
to tell us the names and characteris- 
tics of our tree neighbors. Dr. H., 
a chemist, will be asked to show us 
some simple experiments that we can 
perform for the smaller children. 
Dr. C., a geographer, will be recalled 
for a repeat performance of his ex- 
planation of day and night, earth 
motions, seasons and winds. 

Two fathers who are not scientists 
—one is a wholesale meat salesman 
and the other an employe of a large 
seed and coffee company—can help 
us in our study of foods by supply- 
ing us with illustrative charts and 
supplementary reading material. The 
principal of the school has no child 
in the room at present but he has 
already invited the children to his 
home to see his bees. 


Mechanics’ Assistance Needed 


We are as fortunate in the num- 
ber of expert mechanics among the 
fathers as in the number of scientists 
and each will find that we really 
need him. One father in this group 
has already contributed to the efh- 
ciency of the room by sending a can 
of heavy oil to school with which 
his child, the smallest girl in the 
room, oiled every squeaking desk 
Before we can do much 
more with our globe, its metal base 
must be mended, so there is an op- 
portunity for Mr. H., a welder, to 
help us. 

By the time school closed for the 
Christmas holidays last year, our 
Christmas lights had almost burned 
out, but we feel sure that Mr. C., 
an electrician, can make them as 


good as new for us this year. Mr. 
L.., the school engineer, will show 
us over the heating plant of the 
school. Mr. H., a skilled carpenter 
and cabinetmaker, is going to find 
some choice bits of wood for carv- 
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ing to be done in the art class and 


will be invited to see an exhibit of 


the finished products. 

Christmas will also give several 
other fathers an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in our school activities. One, 
who hauls logs to a sawmill, will 
bring us our. Christmas tree, we 
hope; two others, farmers, will be 
asked to furnish us with dry cotton 
bolls, or burs, which we shall paint 
and use for trimmings for the tree; a 
fourth, also a farmer, will be asked 
to supply cotton be put around 


the base of the tree to represent 


snow. All of the men in this group 
will be given a special invitation 
to see the finished tree. 

Because of the labor shortage, the 
children and I have to do much of 
the schoolroom cleaning and have 
found kerosene good for dusting 
blackboards. D.’s father operates a 
filling station and has been given 
the privilege of donating a small 
bottle of kerosene now and then for 
that purpose. (There is no fire haz- 
ard because we have steam heat.) 
When they are again available, we 


shall have a supply of state maps 





Successful Summer Program 
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HE public schools of West 

Lafayette, Ind., are continuing 
this year the excellent summer educa 
tional recreational program which 
has been in operation for @ number 
of years. 

This program was developed be- 
it was realized that children 
need an opportunity for worth-while 
activity during the summer months 
when regular school is not in session. 
They need a safe place to play. They 
need an opportunity for self-expres- 
sion which we are offering through 
the teaching of art, music, shop work 
and crafts in our summer program. 
They need an opportunity to study 
regular academic subjects if they so 
desire or review some study in which 
they may have failed during the 
regular winter session. 

Parents feel that the only economi- 
cal way to give their children these 
and richer experiences is 
through the further utilization of 
school property and facilities. 

The board of school trustees and 
the average citizen believe alike that 
the maximum return on the large 
investment in school property and 
facilities should be gained for the 
community. They feel that one of the 
best ways to make this gain is 
through the use of the schools dur- 
ing the summer months or over a 
greater number of hours a day. This 
program might he easily expanded 
to the point of fulfilling the maxi 
mum children and 
youth of the community for their 


cause 


wider 


needs of the 
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total educational-recreational de- 
velopment. 

The summer activities are financed 
by the board of 


through the 


trustees 
regular educational 
budget from tuition and _ special 
school funds. They are organized 
under the direction of the city super- 
intendent of schools and are super- 
vised by the principal of the school 
in which the program is carried out. 

Each principal is employed for the 
full year in order that his maximum 
efforts may be given to the educa- 
tion: ul life of the children and youth 
of the community. 

The instructors in the summer 
educational recreational program are 
by and large drawn from the regular 
public school staff, whenever 
sible. Each summer instructor is em- 
ployed on a contract separate from 
and is chosen 
and assigned with great care. The 
summer program is an elective one 
and, consequently, must have excel- 
lent instruction in order to attract 
young people, 

The board of school trustees be- 
lieves that adequate instructional 
equipment and supplies must be 
available to the summer instructor, 
if his work is to be successful. 

The summer program in the pub- 
lic schools of West Lafayette, Ind., 
is being expanded during 1946 to in 
clude instruction in vocal 
through the organization of choral 
groups. It will also have the limited 
services of a public health nurse. 


school 


pos- 


his regular contract 


music 


from our highway-engineer father 
and air maps from our flying father. 

When K.’s army father returns 
from several years abroad, we plan 
to ask him to tell us of some of 
the interesting places he has visited; 
we also have another treat in store 
in the form of children’s stories 
from other languages by Dr. S., 
language professor in the college. 

Contrary to the belief of many 
people, children like arithmetic and 
learn it quickly if they are taught 
instead of being merely tested all 
the time. 

Here, again, we can get help 
from the fathers in our group. One, 
a grocer, will be happy to show the 
children how to weigh and measure, 
cash 
how to make change. 

The manufacturer father will be 
asked to let us visit his plant where 
we can see an and 


how to use the register and 


assembly line 


where liquid measure and dozens 


will become more real. For this trip, 
we shall need the assistance of the 
father who owns and operates the 
bus line. When we 
graphs, we can get some 
ones from the father 
the F.S.A. office. 


city come to 
interesting 


who works in 


Will See Democracy in Action 


Only one father is now left to do 
his bit, probably the best of all; he 
is a lawyer and to him is going to 
fall the honor of showing the chil- 
dren American democracy in action. 
We are going to ask him to arrange 
for us to visit a court session. If this 
since many trials are not 
suitable for child we shall 

least see the courthouse with 
offices and courtroom. 

Many teachers spoil any activity 
by making everything grist for the 
English mill and we: irying the chil- 
dren with the writing of invitations 
and letters of thanks. That, I shall 
—nay, I will-*avoid. Although I 
shall encourage the children to be 
courteous, I want all invitations to 
the fathers to be 
ously; in fact, I hope that they will 
offer their services, and I believe 
that many will, after they see that 
they are wanted at school. 

As to the thanks, what more does 
a real father want than a sincere, 
“Thanks, Pop!” from his own child 
and a feeling that he has had a 
definite part in making school profit- 
able and pleasant for that child and 
his friends? 


cannot be, 
auditors, 


given spontane- 
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N EVEN a cursory 
I extracurricular developments in 
secondary school life, the conception 
persists that through the organiza- 
tion, motivation and supervision of 
pupil participation in an activities 
program, the school becomes “life- 
like.” By adherence to such a con- 
ception, educators immediately set 
up a straw corpse. 

Unless a school, through the daily 
operation of its regular curriculum, 
maintains a vigorous, healthy and 
stimulating life among its pupils, the 
addition of extracurricular activities 
may simply enlarge the area of dead- 
ened and insipid offerings. Further- 
more, if an extracurricular program 
does gain a separate and spontaneous 
life of its own, the curricular activi- 
ties may soon seem to pupils less 
and less inviting by comparison. 

The program 
ideally should emerge as a natural 
extension of curricular interests into 
than those 
vided by the classroom. There is a 
question as to whether or not cur- 
ricularizing such activities can ensure 
a change in the quality of their 
origin and in th® spirit of their 
conduct. 


Activities Must Grow Out of Need 


extracurricular 


situations broader pro- 


Curricularized or not, extracurric- 
ular activities are the result of gen- 
eral school influences that arise from 
the particular philosophy and ad- 
ministrative policy of a school. With- 
out qualitative emergence, which 
means that an extracurricular activ- 
ity comes into the program through 
pupil interest and pupil need, and 
without the freedom of spirit which 
separation from the curriculum 
should induce, there can be no log- 
ical expectation of increasingly desir- 
able social, moral, character and per- 
sonality outcomes. 

Business is still the hub of modern 
social life. It turns the wheels of the 
local township, the city, the nation 
and the world. Through business 
dealings the spread of civilization is 
either speeded or thwarted. Over 
business affairs great controversies 
arise and international decisions are 
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Socializing Activities Vital to 
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Business Education 


IRENE C. HYPPS 


Head of the Department of Business Education and Supervisor of Distributive 


Education Division 


made. Through them man’s needs 
are supplied and in the daily supply- 
ing of those needs large proportions 
of the population earn their living. 

The business of the world during 
the next unprecedented years and in 
the changing years to come is des- 
tined to be molded materially by 
business attitudes, ideals and ethics, 
by democratic business methods and 
concepts, by social goals and compet- 
itive standards of the various coun- 
tries of the world and by their abili- 
ties to analyze values and reach 
morally just decisions. The possi- 
bilities of the future then become 
crucially paramount when their shape 
is inherent in programs designed for 
the development of business pupils. 

It is imperative today that an 
understanding be had of the deep- 
seated social implications in the busi- 
ness education of youth as the key to 
our improved national and_ in- 
ternational relations and to the bet- 
terment of human relations through 
recognition of the obligations of 
business to contribute fully toward 
a good life for all peoples. Economic 
exploitation, which is historically one 
of the recurring causes of riots, re- 
volts and wars, is due to the mechan- 
istic operation of business investment 
and management when unguided by 
an intelligent and sympathetic un- 
derstanding of social welfare as nec- 
essary to the maintenance, progress 
and protection of business as a social 
institution. 

If the instructional phase of edu- 
cation inside the classroom and the 
extracurricular phase outside fail to 
reflect this realization, the rate of 
advance along the social-economic 
front will be retarded rather than 
accelerated by educational condition- 
ing. School administrators and busi- 
ness educators face this challenge. 

The vocational success of business 
pupils outside of school is acknowl- 
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edged to depend upon how har- 
moniously their social personalities 
merge into the vocational setting. 
If, then, social competence in addi- 
tion to vocational competence forms 
a collective part of both the initial 
and continuing criteria by which 
business pupils are judged, the devel- 
opment of social competence be- 
comes one of the foremost curric- 
ular and extracurricular objectives 
of education. 


Should Build Character 


Undergirding social and vocational 
competence is the pupil’s character, 
the development of which adds a 
third responsibility to the school’s 
planning for and guidance of extra- 
curricular activities. 

Beyond these, there is a responsi- 
bility for training in the use of 
power in business intercourse. Voca- 
tional specialization, without the en- 
riching and deepening spiritual in- 
fluence of true culture, carries the 
danger of imbalance and intolerance. 
Extracurricular activities have their 
root in social situations and here the 
school can see to it that corrective 
adjustment of the business pupil 
begins. Between the two forces that 
it exerts—curricular and extracurric- 
ular—the school can give conscious 


“shape to the development of bal- 


anced personalities in the hope that 
power in the hands of a well-bal- 
anced man or woman will not come 
to constitute the only measure of 
business values. 

An enumeration of opportunities 
for development of business pupils 
through extracurricular activities and 
for the building up of an apprecia- 
tion of responsibility for business 
conduct and ethics among other pu- 
pils would be endless. Yet the prin- 
ciple remains fundamental. Extra- 
curricular activities are extra oppor- 
tunities for the finest growth of every 
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child in all of his relationships that 
make for a better world and a better 
life. 

They must be conceived and ad- 
ministered so that only the best re 
sults will be obtained in terms of 
the vocational competency, social 
competency and character building 
of citizens who are to share together 


the problems as well as benefits that 
business continually is producing on 
a global scale. No citizen can escape 
the effects; therefore, potential citi- 
zens must receive a full equipment 
of tools and technics for weaving a 
social-economic fabric that can be 
stretched around the world and still 
be a “good buy” for any customer. 





Characteristics of a Leader 


JAMES R. 


IRWIN 


Detroit Diese! Engine Division, General Motors Corporation 


EADERSHIP is difficult to de- 
i fine. With it, a teacher or any- 
one else in a supervisory capacity 
who influences the 
may qualify for what we call “suc- 
without it, a may 
achieve only the eventual triumph of 
mediocrity. 

Therefore, before attempting to 
formulate an all-inclusive definition 
of what 
must first recognize the fact that to 
classify an individual as a leader, 
we must make a detailed analysis of 


lives of others 


cess”: teacher 


constitutes a “leader,” we 


his basic personal characteristics. 

A teacher must possess leadership 
to carry out the primary function of 
guiding and directing a group of 
people engaged in cooperative activ- 
ity. To arrive at this position of 
leadership the individual must pos- 
fundamental traits of 
apart from 


certain 
character that set 
his fellows. 

In all of the numerous foreman 
and executive training programs de- 
veloped by industry both prior to 


Sess 
him 


and during the recent war, special 
attention was given to the problem 
of developing leaders. The reason 
for this was simple. Faced with 
gantic tasks of producing war ma- 
riel, industry needed thousands of 


gige 
té 
new foremen and other supervisory 
employes. The place to get them 
was from the ranks of the hourly 
workers. 

Therefore, hundreds of new fore- 
men and women soon found them- 
selves seated at management’s table 
for the first time in their lives. They 
were expected to begin functioning 
automatically as leaders although 
few of them had had any training 
along leadership lines. 

It soon became apparent that in- 
dustry had to train its own leaders 
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since it was obvious that the schools 
had not succeeded, through either 
necessity or choice, in making these 
individuals Naturally, it 
would be fallacious to blame the 
American educational system com- 
pletely for the lack of trained leaders 
in industrial organizations during 
World War II but the honest fact 
is that the entire country had been 
lax in leadership training both in 
school and out. 

As a result of this condition, in- 
dustry during the period of the 
emergency established its own train- 
ing schools. In special conference 
“classes” thousands of 


leaders. 


supervisors 
were trained in the basic fundamen- 
tals of their new jobs. As training 
programs developed, it became ap- 
parent that something had to be 
done to emphasize the quality of 
leadership in those who were to 
supervise the actions of other indi- 
viduals. Therefore, every training 
program gave special attention to 
this phase of supervision. 

During this period, | was em- 
ployed as a training instructor at 
the Detroit diesel engine division of 
the General Motors Corporation. As 
a part of the basic course in Execu- 
tive Training in Management Fun- 
damentals, more than 500 members 
of diesel supervision were given a 
special one and a half hour “session” 


in the characteristics of a good 
leader. These men met with me in 
groups of 25 once a week for a 


lecture-discussion period aimed at 
determining exactly what the char- 
acteristics of a good leader are. 
Every member of each group was 
asked to name one characteristic and 
these were listed on the board so 
that the picture of a “perfect” leader 
could be obtained from each group; 


then, by comparing the lists made 
by the various groups, a final state- 
ment of what members of Detroit 
diesel supervision felt to be the “per- 
fect” leader was discovered. The 
groups were then polled by means 
of a questionnaire as to which of 
these characteristics they felt to be 
of first importance, second, third and 
so on until a list of 20 personal 
traits of a perfect leader was estab- 
lished. 

The characteristics were listed in 
the following order of importance in 
the opinion of these 500 members of 
diesel supervision, whose tenure in 
this capacity ranged from one to 
thirty years: dependability, honesty, 
initiative, adaptability, ambition, fair- 
ness, character, loyalty, judgment, 
salesmanship, courage, sincerity, self- 
confidence, resourcefulness, self-con- 
trol, courtesy, observation, tact, imag 
ination and sense of humor. 


How Characteristics Were Rated 


It was extremely interesting to 
note how these personal character- 
istics of leadership were rated by 
the various levels of management. 
So-called “top” management person- 
nel, including the 10 division heads 
of this particular General Motors 
division rated initiative, for example, 
higher than dependability or hon- 
esty, although both of the latter 
were rated near the top of the list. 

“Middle” management personnel, 
including superiftendents, assistant 
superintendents and general fore- 
men, rated such qualities as adapta- 
bility and ambition ahead of depend- 
ability and honesty. “Line” super- 
vision personnel, however, including 
the foremen and office supervisors, 
who were immediately in charge of 
the hourly employes, rated depend- 
ability and honesty as of prime im- 
portance, with the other qualities 
scaling downward in decreasing im- 
portance. 

No attempt will be made to draw 
comparisons between what _ this 
group of industrial supervision felt 
to be the characteristics of a good 
leader and what a similar group of 
teachers might record. The impor- 
tant thing to be gained from this 
simple listing is the fact that the 20 
personal characteristics thus enumer- 
ated could be accepted for just what 
they were, an honest attempt to dis- 
cover exactly what constituted the 
personal characteristics of a good 
leader in whatever walk of life. 
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> | Swing Your Partners —— ssawoe uve 
= i Physical Education Department, La Salle- 
be ' x Peru Township High School and Junior 
nd ¥) E College, La Salle, Ill. 
al 
ib 
girls from other schools on G.A.A. 
in Play Day. At a ladies’ night of the 
in Kiwanis Club, square dancing was 
of § explained and demonstrated after 
in which members were invited to join 
to in with youthful partners. Western 
ty, swing clubs have been organized 
\ir outside of school with pupils as dem- 
nt, onstrators. Programs of singing 
lf quadrilles and Western squares have 
n been given before various clubs and 
aw groups. 
Square dancing provides a whole- 
d some extracurricular activity for pu- 
| pils and strengthens the relationship 
to between the school and the com- 
er munity. The caller is always ready 
by eee = and will last for many tips before 
nt. Dive for the oyster, dive for the clam, “Lead her out and give her the air” 
n Dive for the sardine and take a full can. is heard from the dancers. 
ids 
ors UPILS of La Salle-Peru Township High School 
sle, and Junior College are interested in square dancing 
on which has been taught for several years by the physical 
ter education department and has spread throughout the 
ist. community. 
el, In connection with school activities, pupils arrange 
ant square dance nights for the entire student body, at 
re which jeans, gingham dresses and bandannas are the 
ta prescribed attire. Sometimes informal suppers precede 
nd the dancing. Holiday squares are arranged by former 
er pupils for their Christmas get-togethers. Music is sup- 
ing plied by a fiddler, a pianist and an accordionist, ready 
Ors, on short notice. 
ol Interest in square dancing has been spread in various 
nd ways. Girls of this school have taught simple dances to 
a, Gents in the center for that Texas star. 
= Pass your gal and take the next, 
Break in the center and everybody swing. 
raw 
this 
felt 
Ot rd 
» Ol 
0T- ; 
this 
20 ; 
ner Birds to the center and the crows right 
hat around, 
dis Crows drop down to the bend in the knee 
the And chase the birds to the top of the tree. 
ood Birds fly out before it’s late; 
life. All touch wing tips, circle eight. 
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EACH MONTH A QUESTIONNAIRE IS MAILED TO 
500 REPRESENTATIVE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


What About the Glencoe Plan? 


HE idea of teacher employment 

on a twelve months’ basis being 
inaugurated this month at Glencoe, 
Ill., has the endorsement of 78 per 
cent of the administrators re 
plying to this month’s School Opinion 
Poll. 

These schoolmen are almost as whole 
hearted, however, in their disapproval 
of financial equality, as outlined in 
question No. 2, for teachers and build 


sc hool 


ing principals. 

Questions for this month’s poll were 
based on Glencoe’s new system as 
described in the April and May issues 
of The Nation’s Scuoors. Of the 500 
administrators 31.4 per 
cent replied. 

Financing the project is the major 
problem in the minds of those reply- 
ing, and they agree that the public 
must be educated to pay for the cost 
of education. 

Such a program as that covered in 
the questionnaire would provide teach 
ers with more security, which “must 
come if we are to have a strong pro- 
fession,” in the words of L. E. Abey, 
superintendent of Schools, Pine City, 
Wash. Too, it would place teachers 
in a position “along with doctors and 
lawyers,’ according to Lester S. 
Kleckner, Manor, Pa. 

LeRoy Ortgiesen of Culbertson, 
Neb., says: “If any community ex- 
pects to receive full benefits from a 
teacher, it must accept the teacher as 
a member of the community and pay 
him a living and professional wage 
the year round.” 

Objections of the 13 per cent op 
posed to the twelve months’ system 
included effect on the teacher’s health 
and recreation and on ability to study 
and travel, but these objections are 
offset by provisions of the Glencoe 
policy. 

The comment of a Montana school- 
man sums up the general opinion of 
the 67 per cent who checked “no” 
for No. 2: “The classroom teacher 
definitely is the most important agent, 


quest ioned, 
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but the person in whose direction grief 
and responsibility are shoved must be 
paid for that kind of punishment.” 
Others cited industry in  recom- 
mending compensation proportionate 





QUESTIONS ASKED 
OPINIONS EXPRESSED 


Glencoe, Ill., starts on July | an un- 
usal program affecting teacher per- 
sonnel. (See The Nation's Schools for 
April and May.) How far along the 
Glencoe road would you be willing 
to travel? 


|. Do you believe that teachers 
should be employed on a twelve 
months’ basis, with one month's 
vacation on full pay? 
Yes 78% 
No . 3 


Uncertain . 8 
No answer | 


Do you believe with Glencoe that 
instruction is the most important 
job, that the classroom teacher 
is the most important agent in a 


school system and, therefore, 

should be paid a salary equal to 

that of the building principal? 
No .... 67% 
Yes 21 
Uncertain 1 
No answer I 


Do you believe that salary in- 
creases for teachers should be 
based on open merit ratings on 
the basis of a judgment scale 
established cooperatively by 
teachers and administrators? 
Yes : 60%, 
No 22 
Uncertain 16 
No answer .a 
Are you willing to recommend 
equal pay for equal work, or a 
single salary schedule with all sex 
differentials eliminated? 
Yes 64%, 
No sa 29 
Uncertain 6 
No answer | 


to responsibility, a Minnesotan calling 
attention to the fact that administra- 
tors are the hub of any type of plant 
or organization and that their respon- 
sibilities are, therefore, greater. 

Regarding question No. 3 on the 
subject of granting teachers’ salary in- 
creases on the basis of open merit 
ratings, 60 per cent of the respondents 
voted “yes.” 

However, J. T. Ferguson, superin- 
tendent at Navasota, Tex., believes 
that: “Ability to get the desired re- 
sults in teaching is not something that 
can be objectively measured. Charac- 
ter and personality of the teacher wield 
an influence that no artificial test will 
reveal.” 

A New Yorker that many 
salary scales ignore the teachers who 
really work hard; they get no more 
money than the lazy teachers but are 
likely to be rewarded by more and 
more work because the administrator 
knows he can “get it done.” 

In regard to a salary schedule with 
all sex differentials eliminated, 64 per 
cent will go along with Glencoe. How 
to set up the scale is the big question, 
with some suggesting that the num- 
ber of individual dependencies should 
be a determining factor. 

The single salary question is tied 
up with society’s need for sound fam- 
ily life, according to a North Dakota 
administrator who says: “The family 
is a fundamental unit in our society 
and for the profession to ignore this 
is to suggest that there is no need or 
rather no place for family men in 
education. They, too, are entitled to 
a fair standard of living.” 

Commenting on the Glencoe policies, 
G. Martin Hofer, superintendent of 
schools at Decatur, Neb., says: “The 
sooner we face these problems, meet 
them and establish similar procedures, 
the sooner we shall be on our way to 
better classroom teaching. and the 
sooner we shall solve the problem of 
inducing competent candidates to enter 
the profession and to remain in it.” 


asserts 
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Entrance to West View High School, West View, Pittsburgh, Pa. See page 36. 


SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 





Parochial School in California Mission Style 


Civil Engineer, North Hollywood, Calif. 


LAURENCE D. VIOLE ONSTRUCTION on the new gun Jan. 20, 1946, under the direc- 
Saint Charles Elementary School tion of the Rev. Henry C. Meade. 
in North Hollywood, Calif., was be- Laurence D. Viole, civil engineer, 
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designed the building. The parish in 
which the school is located is in one 
of the fastest growing sections of 
Los Angeles County. 

The new school is of modern 
California mission type of architec- 
ture, matching the style used for the 
existing church, rectory and con- 
vent, which adjoin it on the east. 
These were built prior to the war 
and also were designed by Mr. Viole. 

The school is a square, two story 
building with basement. It is of 
reinforced concrete, class I construc- 
tion. It has 14 classrooms, a theater 
with a seating capacity of 575, a li- 
brary, music rooms and a cafeteria. 

The classrooms will be wired for 
visual education, intercommunicat- 
ing telephones, a broadcasting sys- 
tem and a public address system. 
There will also be thermostatically 


controlled unit heat in each room. 

The principal lighting of nine of 
the upstairs classrooms is by sky- 
lights which have electrically con- 
trolled directional fins for throwing 
either north or south light into the 
rooms below. 


The public address system is ex- 
tended to the school yard from a 
speaker’s balcony on the yard side 
of the building and from the parish 
house. The cafeteria is oversize so 
as to take care of all parish social 
functions held at the school. 


Construction Details 


CONSTRUCTION FEATURES: 

Fireproof reinforced concrete, Class |. 

Face, stucco. 

Steel projected awning-type sash, except 
for skylights. 

Front and sides of roof, tile. Center por- 
tion of roof, flat deck upon which all sky- 
lights are mounted and various mechanical 
units, completely hidden from view by the 
higher portion of roof which is tiled. 


INTERIOR FINISHES: 


Classrooms 
Walls, plaster and corkboard. 
Floors, linoleum. 
Ceilings, acoustical plaster. 


Corridors 
Walls, cement plaster. 
Floors, asphalt tile. 
Auditorium 
Walls and ceiling, acoustical plaster. 
Floor, concrete. 
Aisles, rubber matting. 
Cafeteria 
Walls and ceiling, acoustical plaster, 
Floor, acid-treated concrete. 
Foyer and vestibule 
Walls and ceiling, plaster. 
Floor, Mission tile. 
Washrooms 
Walls and floors, tile. 
Partitions, metal. 
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West View High School, West View, Pittsburgh. 


ITH a new wing to the east 
and another to the west, al- 
most all evidence of the old West 
View High School disappeared both 


inside and outside. This was in 1939. 





























West View, a suburb of Pittsburgh, 
will have a junior-senior high school 
registration of more than 1000 pupils 
by 1950. Consequently, more addi- 
tions are now being planned to cost 
$480,000. The accompanying floor 
plans show the original small build- 
ing, the wings constructed in 1939 
and the future additions soon to go 
forward. 

Sorber and Hoone of Greensburg, 
Pa., drew the plans. The two wings 
are modern in design. To conform 
with them, a new entrance was pro- 
vided for the auditorium and the 
front elevation was altered. Thus the 
building now stands as a unit with 
straight, clean lines and extensive use 
of glass block proclaiming its rebirth. 
The original structure, at the time 
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Sorber and Hoone, Architects 
Greensburg, Pa. 


Entrance detail. 
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of the 1939 remodeling, gained new 
walls, new floors and new color 














schemes. Added at that time were 
acoustical treatment, automatic con- 
trol of classroom lighting, a new 
public address system, a new heat- 
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Space additions included at the 
initial remodeling were a library; 
housing for industrial shops, home 
economics, music, art, science and 
commercial subjects, and administra- 
tive offices. 











THIRD_FLOOe PLAN 4 


ing and ventilating system (with 
separate temperature levels possible 
for day and night service of each 
room), new plumbing and alumi- 
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The coming project will add more 
adequate gymnasium and cafeteria 
facilities. Additional classrooms and 
locker and storage space will also 
be provided to meet growing needs. 
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North elevation, Clover Park School, Tacoma, Wash., showing hangar doors leading to future landing field. 


Shops That Meet 


_ yeapmonigds must prepare 
its young people for effective 


participation in adult life. Schools 
go through a variety of changes ac- 
cording to whatever processes and 
methods are considered 
essential in attaining that goal. 
School plants and equipment and 
the social and legal enactments deal- 
ing with education are, therefore, a 
direct reflection of the educational 
philosophy of the community. No- 
where in the fine, modern plant of 
the Clover Park schools, District 400 
of Pierce County, Tacoma, Wash., 
is this better illustrated than in the 
vocational and technical building. 


currently 


Board Members Cooperate 


Clover Park is fortunate in having 
a board of education, the members 
of which are cooperative, and a 
trained engineer, A. G. Hudtloff, 
as its school superintendent. These 
men, together with other state and 
local school officials in conjunction 
with the architects, Charles and 
Clarence Rueger of Tacoma, have 
developed a vocational building that 
has many unusual features. 

Natural illumination, for example, 
is provided by saw-tooth north sky- 
lights, leaving the walls free for stor- 
age and other purposes. 

Heating is by means of radiation 
from piping embedded in the floor. 
This assures a warm floor upon 
which to work, a health feature ap- 
preciated by mechanics, and an even 
warmth without drafts. It also al- 
lows for flexibility, so necessary to 
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machinery when 
changes in the shop arrangement are 
called for. 

These heating and lighting ar- 
rangements permit the expansion of 
the building in any direction except 
upward. The one floor arrangement 
eliminates the need for the lifting 
or raising of heavy items to various 
floor levels. 

Prominent among the building’s 
novel features is the aircraft hangar. 
This is large enough to accommo- 
date three planes of the combat type 
and several engine mounts and work 
benches. The hangar faces that part 
of the school grounds which will 
some day be developed as a private 
landing strip so that small planes 
can come in and leave under their 
own power. The roof trusses and 
end wall of the hangar are so con- 
structed that the structure can be 
extended indefinitely. Because of the 
school’s proximity to fine air fields 
and plane factories, the technical 
training pupils receive here will be 
practical. 

The automobile shop is large 
enough to accommodate several of 
the school’s buses for servicing and 
maintenance. It has modern auto- 
motive repair facilities and can easily 
be extended to form a garage for the 
protection and upkeep of the dis- 
trict’s own vehicles. This shop has 


the moving of 


been one of the most important ele- 
ments in the Clover Park adult edu- 
cational program. More than 400 
auto and aircraft mechanics were 
trained here during the war, one 
group specializing on the P-38 air- 
plane. A large portion of these 
trainees were women. 


Opportunities for Metal Workers 


More than 1500 welders have been 
trained in the forging and welding 
department. During the height of 
the war program, both the room 
designated as a sheet metal labora- 
tory and the forging and welding 
room were used. Now fewer weld- 
ers are needed and so more emphasis 
is given to other types of work with 
the metals. 

A room for radio testing is part 
of the electric laboratory. Since 
drafting, blueprinting and reading 
are essential in almost any mechani- 
cal work, adequate facilities have 
been provided for this phase of the 
program. More than 1000 students 
were trained for local war industries 
in shipfitting and blueprint reading. 
Lumber and plastics, which are defi- 
nite industries for the region, will 
long remain the Northwest’s most 
important resource and a large room 
in the vocational building houses the 
modern woodworking equipment 
for elementary work in plastics. 
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Designed for expansion, the hangar now accommodates three planes of combat type and several engine mounts. 


Todays Needs 


Each shop has a separate tool and 
stock room for control, economy and 
speed in handling equipment. Since 
the walls are not used for windows 
and lighting purposes, there is al- 
ways plenty of space for lockers and 
storage and the efficient placement 
of machines and work benches. Elec- 
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tricity is the only source 
and particular care was given in 
planning the building to providing 
wiring and outlets. There are toilets 


ot power 
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for men and women students and 
private toilets for the faculty. A 
general storeroom is accessible to all 
shops from the central corridor. 
Since the full utilization of such a 
plant calls for evening as well as 
daytime classes, the provision of arti- 
ficial lighting also needed much 
thought and care. Ultimately, it is 
planned to have fluorescent lighting. 
The Clover Park program of voca- 
tional education includes daytime 
classes on both exploratory and voca- 
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Facilities are provided for drafting, blueprinting and reading. 


Airplane motors testing laboratory gives young mechanics good experience. 
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tional levels for junior-senior high 
school pupils, classes for adults tak- 
ing only special vocational work 
after school hours and classes for 
personnel from near-by camps and 
air fields. During the war, many 
short intensive courses for mechan- 
ics for the war industries of the 
Tacoma area were offered. 

This school is able to help veterans 
returning from the war to fit suc- 
cessfully into the activities of civilian 
life by providing a flexible type of 
vocational training and a wealth of 
the standard cultural and academic 
training in the regular school pro 
gram. Some day the state of Wash- 
ington will provide full public sup- 
port for grades 13 and 14, the junior 
college level, and Clover Park will 
then have an excellent foundation 
for making that additional service 
available te its pupils and patrons. 


Help Pupils Choose Vocations 


With an alert program of guid- 
ance, the pupils of the Clover Park 
schools will have a much better basis 
for selection of their vocations than 
did their elders, for they will “have 
had many direct and significant con- 
tacts and vocational try-outs in these 
shops in addition to a strong aca- 
demic program. Even if they are 
not mechanically inclined, they will 
profit greatly and gain an insight 
into the significance of tools, ma- 
chinery and manual skills in- our 
modern age of science and invention. 
Thus, they should become happier, 
more useful and better citizens in a 
complex community. 
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Religious Teaching Define 


ELIGION and religious educa- 
R tion are being defined in strange 
ways by the advocates of religious 
instruction in the public schools. 

Williams, in The Nation’s 
ScHoots for August 1945, contends 
that “Many schoolmen have a nar- 
row definition of religion. They 
equate religion with what goes on in 
the churches or synagogues that they 
happen to be familiar with.” He in- 
cludes under the rubric of religious 
instruction the “teaching of the 
knowledge of religions” and “de- 
mocracy as religion.” In this he errs 
farther, in the opposite direction, 
than do the schoolmen. 

Even Conrad Henry Moehlman, 
in the preface of his excellent his- 
torical study of school and church,’ 
refers to religion in a loose way: 
“The only religion with which the 
great majority of American youth 
ever comes into contact is the re- 
ligion of public education where in- 
tolerance, bigotry and race prejudice 
are not at home.” Later he makes 
amends, as for example: “Religion 
is concerned with awe, wonder, rev- 
erence, mystery, the unknown, faith 
in God.” (p. 133. 


Religion Confused With Ethics 


Many. supporters of religious in- 
struction in the public schools ap- 
pear also to confuse it with instruc- 
tion in moral principles or ethics. 
Religion is not ethics merely. And 
ethical conduct can conceivably be, 
ind undoubtedly is in many cases, 
nonreligious. The term “spiritual 
values” is frequently used by those 

10 favor religious instruction as 
being all-inclusive of both religious 
and ethical values. But its vogue is 
unfortunate because to most people 


'Mochlman, GC. H.: School and Church: 
The American Way, New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1944. Every school board and school 
ulministrator who may be flirting with the 
idea of introducing or continuing religious 
instruction in the schools or on “released 
time” should read chap. 8, “Can the Bible 
Return to the Classroom?” and chap. 9, “Fac- 
ing the Facts.” 
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anything spiritual has religious, or 
at least churchly, connotations. 

The definitions of religion given 
in the leading reference works 
should help to clarify our thinking. 
Note the regularity with which be- 
lief in and reverence for a supreme 
being or supreme power are ex- 
pressed in all of them and the fre- 
quency of mention of the super- 
natural. 

“The Shorter Oxford English Dic- 
tionary”: “5. Recognition on the part 
of man of some higher unseen power 
as having control of his destiny and 
as being entitled to obedience, rever- 
ence, and worship; . . .”” 

“Webster’s New International Dic- 

tionary”: “1. The service and adora- 
tion of God or a god as expressed in 
forms of worship, in obedience to 
divine commands, especially as found 
in accepted sacred writings or as de- 
clared by recognized teachers. 
6. An apprehension, awareness, or 
conviction of the existence of a su- 
preme being, or more widely, of 
supernatural powers or influences 
controlling one’s own, humanity’s, 
or nature’s destiny. . . .”” 

“Encyclopedia -of the Social 
Sciences”: “. . . Thus it is possible 
to arrive at a preliminary definition 
of religion as the complex of man’s 
interrelations with the superhuman 
powers religion . is not an 
autonomous activity of man or a 
unilateral manifestation of the hu- 
man spirit, but involves a process 
of vital and reciprocal interplay be- 
tween the human and the supernat- 
ural . . . the idea of a personal God, 
or some derivative form of that idea, 
is associated with religion in its purer 
sense.” 

“Encyclopaedia 

°The Shorter Oxford English Dictionary, 
second edition 2:1697, London, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1936. 

*Webster’s New International Dictionary, 
second edition, unabridged. Springfield, Mass., 
G. & C. Merriam Co., 1936. 

“Bertholet, Alfred: “Religion,” Encyclopedia 
of the Social Sciences 7:228. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1934. 


Britannica”: 


“Amongst the numberless definitions 
of religion that have been suggested, 
those that have been most frequently 
adopted for working purposes by an- 
thropologists are Tylor’s and Fraz- 
er’s. Sir E. B. Tylor in ‘Primitive 
Culture’ (1) i. 424 proposes as. a 
‘minimum definition of religion’ ‘the 
belief in spiritual beings.’ . . . The 
same form appears in Sir J. G. Fraz- 
er’s definition in “The Golden 
Bough’ (3d ed.) i. 222. He under- 
stands by religion ‘a propitiation or 
conciliation of powers superior to 
man which are believed to direct and 
control the course of nature and of 
human life... .”” 

“Encyclopedia Americana”: 
one may begin by conceiving a 
man’s religion as his Godwardness. 

. Man is bound to God as a crea- 
ture to creator; by religion he renews 
this bond, whensoever in word or 
deed he acknowledges a dependence 
upon God. Religion, then, in its es- 
sence, is generically a_ practical 
acknowledgment of man’s depend- 
ence upon a Supreme Power that is 
beyond control.” 


“ 


Religion as Institution 


Morrison’s objectives of teaching 
religion as institution follow the 
same line of thought: “(a) A sense 
of the sacred and the holy as it is 
found in various situations in life. 
...(b) A sense of dependence upon, 
and communion with, a Supreme 
Being who is the impersonation of 
the Ideal and the Right, and whom 
we call God.” 

Without God, or a god or a set of 
gods, there can be no religion and 
religious instruction must take cog- 
nizance of this. R 

Unless one is content only with 
some plausible definition of religion, 
tailored to meet the exigency of his 
* “Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th ed., 19:103. 
Chicago Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 1937, 

"Encyclopedia Americana 23:242. New 
York: Americana Corporation, 1937. 

‘Morrison, H. C.: The Curriculum of the 


Common School, The University of Chicago 
Press, 1940, p. 223. 
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argument, these definitions must 
control. In their light, the agitators 
for religious instruction under other 
guises than religion are either care- 
less in their reasoning or intellect- 
ually dishonest. And it is unthink- 
able that any particular emphasis in 
religion should be espoused by the 
American public school system or 
any of its parts. 

If the one constant in religion 
is belief in a supreme being or a 
supreme or supernatural power, then 
religion cannot be taught merely as 
an abstraction. When Morrison pro- 
poses “noncredal religious instruc- 
tion,” he proposes the impossible.* 


*Morrison, H. C.: op. cit., chap. 7, “Reli 
His chap. 8, “‘Morality and Moral In 
seems more defensible. 


gion.” 
stitutions,” 


All his suggested sources of instruc- 
tional materials are more or less 
closely related to creeds and cults: 
liturgy (invocations, prayers, Chris- 
tian collects); sacred music; sacred 
painting and sculpture; religious 
architecture. 

There is no universal acknowledg- 
ment of the uniformity of the attri- 
butes of deity. Gods differ among 
different peoples. Even the “Chris- 
tian God” does not mean the same 
thing to all professed Christians. 

Religion, then, cannot be taught 
without tying it in with a set of be- 
liefs, a doctrine or a creed. 

Teaching about religion is not 
teaching religion. That lies in the 
sphere of the social studies. Nor is 
the use of the great scriptures as 


literary materials the teaching of re- 
ligion; it is rather the study of lit- 
erature with all that that implies. 
Teaching and_ illustrating moral 
principles may enter but the teach- 
ing may still not constitute religious 
instruction. 

There is ethical content in reli- 
gion and in most creeds but teaching 
ethics is not the same as teaching 
religion. 

No one can say how much more 
stress, if any, the schools ought to 
place on the teaching of ethical 
values. The prescription would vary 
immeasurably. 

It is widely conceded that the 
public schools are not antireligious. 
If they are nonreligious, that is to 
their credit. 





Teachers Helped Shape Salary Schedule 


JOHN M. BOOTH 


Superintendent, Wardner-Kellogg Public Schools 


Independent School District No. 6, Shoshone County, Idaho 


UR new salary schedule was 

cooperatively arrived at and not 
only comprises the salary figures by 
years and by experience but also 
includes a 16 point statement of “Pro- 
visions of Employment of Profes- 
sional Staffs.” This statement of 
employment conditions was the re- 
sult of several conferences between 
a committee of the board and a com- 
mittee of teachers, the latter having 
been appointed by the chairman of 
the local unit of the state education 
association, 


Committees Met Separately 


Each of these committees met 
separately several times prior to their 
joint meeting. The superintendent 
was in attendance at the committee 
gatherings since it was necessary to 
inform the teachers regarding 
budgetary procedures and the school 
district’s financial standing, and it 
was necessary to acquaint the com- 
mittee of the board with some, at 
least, of the financial problems faced 
by the teachers. 

After these separate sessions the 
two committees met jointly on three 
different occasions and in a spirit of 
cooperative enterprise, which was 
highly cOmmendable, reached deci- 
sions which were satisfactory to all 
concerned. The teacher committee 
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reported the results of this confer- 
ence at a meeting of the teachers’ 
association and the committee of the 
board made its report at the next 
regular board meeting. Satisfaction 
with the results was generally ex- 
pressed and the program was of- 
ficially adopted as basic policy by the 
board of directors. 

Among the 16 points listed, many 
will be found to be the policies of 
many boards. However, item 10 is 
unique. Teachers who do not use 
all of their five days’ original sick 
leave may receive with their May 
warrant the amount in cash which a 
substitute would have been paid had 
such sick leave been taken. In addi- 
tion, there was a condition which 
ensured the adoption by the board 
of this schedule, in spite of the fact 
that it inevitably will increase the 
total budgetary drain for teachers’ 
salaries. 


Extra Pay Made Possible 


This condition can be best ex- 
plained as follows: Upon the com- 
pletion of the teacher list in the 
spring of any year and the calcula- 
tion of the total cost for teachers’ 
salaries for the succeeding year, the 
amount thus determined is to be 
subtracted from the calculated 60 per 
cent of anticipated revenue. In the 


event the total instructional salary 
budget figure is less than this 60 per 
cent of anticipated revenue, then the 
difference shall be divided, equally as 
a rule, among all members of the 
staff. This permits the payment of 
salaries in years of normal income 
which may be from $60 to $180 above 
the schedule figure. 


Should Revenues Be Reduced? 


Following this procedure to its 
logical conclusion, the board must 
protect itself in the event of an un- 
usual reduction in revenues and it 
does so in this way: In the event the 
total anticipated salary expense for 
the year should exceed the 60 per 
cent anticipated income for that year, 
the teachers agree to a uniform re- 
duction of salaries so that not more 
than 65 per cent of the income shall 
be used for the salaries of the pro- 
fessional staff. 

The salary schedule as worked out 
is as follows. 





Years Years of Preparation 


of ti A caplet 


Experience Two Three Four’ Five 





$1260 $1380 $1500 $1620 


1320 
1380 
1440 


1680 
1740 
1800 
1860 
1920 
1980 


1440 
1500 
1560 
1620 
1680 


1560 
1620 
1680 
1740 
1800 
1860 
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INCE most high school girls are 

destined to become homemakers 
and many educators are convinced 
that the importance of adequate 
science instruction for girls is being 
overlooked, it may be worth while 
to examine briefly what girls are 
now learning in science and compare 
this with what would seem to be 
their needs as homemakers. 

Studies show that most girls are 
given a year of general science in 
grade 9, followed sometimes by a 
A small percent- 
age of girls (less than 10 per cent), 
besides studying general science and 
biology, takes che mistry and physics, 
either as electives or as college en- 
trance requirements. In vocational 
schools, girls generally receive little 
formal science instruction, the home 
economics teacher usually being ex- 
pected to provide incidental teaching 
in this field. 


course in biology. 


Science Not Adapted to All 


Most high school graduates who 
do not go to college have taken little 
formal science beyond that on the 
ninth grade level. There would be 
small benefit in. requiring all pupils 
to take the conventional courses in 
biology, chemistry and_ physics. 
These subjects generally are not 
adapted to the interests, aptitudes 
and needs of most of our present 
day nonacademic pupils. 

The aims of homemaking courses 
may have some bearing on the ob- 
jectives to be sought in science in- 
struction for girls. Leaders in the 
held now agree that education for 
homemakers should be much broad- 
er than it is and should include in- 
struction in matters pertaining to 
personal, family and community ad- 
justment. 

Home economists, such as Mar- 
garet Devoy of Minneapolis and 
Beulah Coon of the U. S. Office of 
Education, recommend a broad gen- 
eral education, listing specifically 
courses like bacteriology, chemistry, 
physiology, biology and physics. 

Teachers attempting to carry out 
these broader aims in the field of 
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What Science for Homemakers? 


s 
science for homemakers so far have 
not had much assistance in the way 
of published material on the sub- 
ject. With one or two exceptions, 
the few texts in the field are poorly 
organized, narrow and often not 
well written. Brief, essentially un- 
correlated references to bacteria, 








BENJAMIN J. NOVAK 


Science Instructor, Murrell Dobbins 
Vocational School, Philadelphia 


various kinds of apparatus. It is en- 
couraging, however, to find that once 
their initial backwardness is over- 
come, girls often become more care- 
ful, reliable and efficient in labora- 





Instruction in practical chemistry should be given homemakers. 


molds, water supply, food preserva- 
tion and clothing, while supplying 
important isolated facts, generally 
have done little to develop the dis- 
crimination and understanding need- 
ed for developing a suitable science 
program. 

The vocabularies and content of 
most of the textbooks in physics, 
biology and chemistry are abstract 
and difficult. Many of the experi- 
ments provided are complex and 
academic. Selection must be made 
of the fundamentals of biology, 
chemistry and physics, together with 
their useful applications, for ar- 
rangement in some logical sequence. 
Laboratory participation by all pupils 
is desirable for stimulating interest 
and developing manipulative skill. 

Expensive equipment is not re- 
quired; in fact, simple homemade 
apparatus is preferable for most ex- 
periments. Girls often are timider 
than boys in manipulating tools and 


tory procedures than are boys. The 
widespread employment of women 
as laboratory technicians and as 
workers in similar fields testifies to 
the truth of this observation. 


Girls Need Motivation 


It has been found also that great 
care must be used in motivating 
girls in learning about electricity and 
home mechanics, despite the fact 
that they usually will agree as to 
the value of this knowledge in the 
household. Fear of electrical appli- 
ances often is deeply rooted and any- 
thing pertaining to the study of elec- 
tricity is frequently opposed with 
strong prejudice. Such an attitude is 
not surprising, considering the isola- 
tion of women and girls from me- 
chanical experiences in the home and 
school. 

Prior to the war it was the un- 
usual person who braved the social 
disapproval directed toward wom- 
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en’s activity in mechanical fields. 
The contribution of women during 
the war years merely demonstrated 
to the public facts which psycholo- 
gists long had known with regard to 
women’s mechanical aptitudes. Di- 
rectors of war production courses ob- 
served that women are equal to 
men in their ability to do routine 
mechanical tasks, except in those sit- 
uations requiring unusual qualities 
of physique and stamina. They also 
feel confident of the ability of wom- 
en to master the more skilled indus- 
trial processes, should the oppor- 
tunity be offered. 

Provision should be made also in 
the education of homemakers for 
teaching the history of the sciences, 
the lives of scientists and apprecia- 
tion of the scientific attitude. Pupils 
often are interested in the interrela- 
tionships among science, philosophy, 
religion, evolution, superstition and 
theories of life. Granted that these 
ideas are abstract, they are of greater 
interest to pupils even of low nor- 
mal intelligence than is commonly 
suspected. Needless to say, the teach- 
ing of these subjects is difficult and 
calls for uncommon ingenuity. 


Some Sciences Not Practicable 


Spontaneous interest is repeatedly 
expressed by girls in astronomy, 
heredity, gardening and anatomy. 
The justification for the inclusion of 
these subjects in the education of 
homemakers is conjectural. The lim- 
itations of time, teacher preparation, 
equipment, pupil interest, aptitude, 
background, and state and school 
policy in teaching such 
make the selection of content difh- 
cult and hazardous. 

Apparently even the name given 


subjects 


to science instruction possesses sig- 


nificance. The possibilities are varied. 
The names under which it is known 
include such terms as related science, 
science for girls, general science, 
homemaking science, household 
science and science of the home. It 
has been the experience of many in 
the field that girls seem spontaneous- 
ly to use and derive the greatest sat- 
isfaction from standard terms like 
chemistry, biology and zoology. 


Suggestive Outline 


The following outline may be use- 
ful. 

1. Under biology might be in- 
cluded such topics as cells; food 
manufacture and storage in green 
plants; uses of plants to man; wood 
and its uses; useful plants, including 
foods and *those used for industrial 
purposes; yeasts, molds and bacteria. 
Zoological topics might include 
man’s relation to animals; heredity; 
importance and general characteris- 
tics of Protozoa, worms, oysters and 
clams, Crustacea, insects, fish, birds 
(including poultry) and mammals. 

2. Practical chemistry might com- 
prise operation of the Bunsen burn- 
er and gas ranges; elementary chem- 
ical terms—elements, symbols, formu- 
las, equations, physical and chemical 
changes; oxygen—preparation, oxi- 
dation, combustion, explosions; hy- 
drogen; chlorine and its relatives, 
including photography; acids, bases 
and salts; carbon dioxide, including 
baking powder, fire extinguishers 
and dry ice; solutions, suspensions 
and emulsions; hydrogen sulphide; 
characteristics of textiles, including 
tests and stain removal; soap and 
water softening; food, including 
tests for nutrients, value to body, 
milk, food preservation, digestion, 
laws and regulations; cosmetics, in- 
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cluding effects on the human body. 

3. Physics might include heat 
conduction, -convection, radiation, 
expansion, thermometers, vacuum 
bottles, refrigerators, heating  sys- 
tems; electricity, including electrical 
effects, conductors and_ insulation, 
circuits, fuses, short circuits, electrical 
appliances; illumination, including 
types and operatien of various 
methods. 

4. Household mechanics might in- 
clude care and- repair of doors and 
windows; plumbing; electrical ap- 
pliances; woodworking and wood 
finishing; plastering; use of tools; 
care of floors and linoleum, and 
heating systems. 

Often someone other than the 
science teacher provides the instruc- 
tion in household mechanics. Excel- 
lent booklets have been published 
in this field which should prove 
useful. 

The foregoing outline is sugges- 
tive only. Exceptions may well be 
taken to what is included or omitted, 
as well as to the arrangement and 
order of topics. The outline also 
fails to provide assistance in the all- 
important matters of motivation and 
method of presentation. Pupil experi- 
ments, material from manufacturers, 
demonstrations, field trips, visual 
aids, discussions, reports, projects, 
tests, textbooks all play a part. 


Changes Can Be Made 


The outline presented has been 
found suitable in vocational school 
for use in courses, such as commerce, 
beauty culture, food merchandising, 
restaurant practice and child care. 
There are alterations which can be 
made in content and emphasis, de- 
pending upon the needs of the par- 
ticular group. Instruction of this gen- 
eral type may also be recommended 
to take the place of the conventional 
high school courses in biology, chem- 
istry and physics for pupils who are 
not preparing for college. 

It must be made clear that no at- 
tempt is made to set up a final, au- 
thoritative course for all the fields 
mentioned. The presentation of the 
experiences and attempts on the part 
of one individual to make adjust- 
ments may prove useful to others 
who are confronted with the same 
problems. Certainly, the need for 
change, growth and improvement 
in our science instruction is urgent 
and the alterations should not be too 
long delayed. 
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Parents Help Plan Report Cards 


PROMINENT educator recent- 
A ly declaimed, “Tell me what 
kind of report cards a school is 
using and I'll tell you how modern 
the program of the school 

Although there are no educational 
laws in any state requiring teachers 
to report on pupil progress to par- 
ents, the practice is ubiquitous. In 
traditional schools, pupils’ academic 
achievements are reported with 
small emphasis upon social and per- 
sonal qualities. In more progressive 
schools, reports to parents run the 
gamut of each principal’s philosophic 
vagaries. The multifarious forms of 
report cards in current use confront 
us with a confusing situation. 

Believing that the point of view of 
parents should weigh heavily in de- 
ciding school policies and that a 
sound working relationship between 
school and home is vital in the edu- 
cation of youth, we invited carefully 
parents to sit in with our 
junior high school report card com- 
mittee. 


che sen 


In selecting terminology for re- 
porting pupils” social and _ personal 
qualities, we discovered that a sur- 
prisingly 
language is 


proportion of our 
made up.of character 
“trait names.” After weeks of study, 
the adjectives which were culled ar- 
ranged themselves logically into 
three objecive areas: words that por- 
tray the child himself, words that 
picture his rapport with his con- 
temporaries and, finally, words that 
depict work habits or “pattern of 
approach to school tasks.” 
Twenty-six paired descriptive ad- 
jectives considered by parents and 
teachers as most significant for mu- 
tual effort and guidance in provid- 
ing optimum personal growth in 
children were chosen for each area 
as, for example, Aimself: calm- 
excitable, cautious-impulsive, forth- 
right-evasive, carefree-worrying; 
others: social-unsocial, quiet-talka- 
tive, cooperative noncooperative, 
courteous - discourteous, shy-bold; 
work habits: painstaking-cz reless, in- 
dustrious-indolent. independent - de- 
pendent, improving- retrogressing. 
We decided that teachers should 
report observable deviations from 


large 
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the norm by a check list sent to the 
homeroom teacher who would syn- 
thesize the various judgments in a 
general comment on the blank side 
of the report card. 

The report card finally took the 
form shown in the accompanying il- 
lustrations, 

Since previous administrations had 
employed percentile grades only, it 


CHARLES S. JOHNSON 


Supervising Principal, Locust Valley, N. Y. 


was expedient that letter equiva- 
lents be thoroughly discussed in 
terms already familiar to parents and 
pupils. We were convinced that such 
a change could be accomplished with 





We believe that students should learn good work habits 
Whether they work alone or in groups, they should 


1. Think clearly what they are going to do, 
2. Begin the work promptly, 

3. Work thoughtfully 

4. Finish the work as well as persible, 

5. Waste no material 


We expect students at all times tc 


1. Be courteous, cheerful and agrecable, 

2. Practise self-control 

3. Consider and respect the rights of others, 
4. Share responsibility and be trustworthy, 
». Take defeat and success as good sports 


Explanation of Some Subject Titles 


Social Studies includes history, geography, civics, current 
events and economic citizenship 


Reading includes the ability to understand the printed page 
and an appreciation of good literature 


Mathematics includes arithmetic, and also problems and cal 
culations in algebra and geometry 


Your signature means only that you have seen the report 


First 
Report 

Parent's Signature 
Second 
Report 

Parent's Signature 
Third 
Report 


Parent's Signature 





Locust Valley Junior High School 
Locust Valley, New York 


Report of 


Home 


Room Grade Year 194 -194 


Teacher 


Dear Parents 


This report card tells you briefly of your child's progress in 
school. It will be sent to you four times this year. If more fre- 
quent reports seem advisable for your child, a letter will be 
sent you between reports. 


We are working for that complete understanding and sym- 
pathy between you amd your child's teacher which will pro- 
duce the best results in his growth. We want him to learn 
thoroughly, reading, writing, arithmetic, good speech and 
other useful subjects; and to become an upright citizen of 
our democracy. 


Please talk with your child about the marks and comments 
on the card. We hope you will give praise when it has been 
earned, and will help us to find the cause if marks are not 
satisfactory 


Sincerely yours, 
Dr. CHarces S. JOHNSON 


Supervising Principal 








Teachers 
Initials 
Regents Marks 


Social Studies 


Mathematics 


(written) 
( ) 
Reading 


w 
Science 
Business T 
Latin 

Art 


Music 


Homemaking 
Industrial Arts 
Guidance 


Physical Education 
Days absent 


Times 


Subject Marks 
A Excellent (90-100) 
B Good (80-89) 
C Fair, passing (75-79) 
D Below passing (Below 75) 


Effort Marks 
H Highest 
S Satisfactory 
U Unsatisfactory 


Teacher's Comments 
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impunity only by obtaining in ad- 
vance a favorable climate of opinion. 

Final steps in gaining public sup- 
port for the new reporting system 
included publication of newspaper 
articles, classroom discussions and a 
letter to parents which explained the 
reasons for changes, solicited their 
comments, favorable or unfavorable, 
and asked for suggestions. 

Effort 


heavily as 


weighed as 
achievement in our 
scheme of reporting but was to be 
separately judged. Whether stand- 
ards for achievement marking 
should be fixed or adapted to the 
group aroused considerable contro- 
versy. It was finally resolved that 
subject matter marks should attempt 
to report pupils’ growth against their 
own aptitudes as shown by past 
records, intelligence and _achieve- 
ment tests and teacher judgments. 


was to be 


Our System More Elastic 


We decided that adherence to a 
uniform pattern of reporting to par- 
ents was ineffectual in obtaining 
better understanding and cooperative 
effort, which are the most valid out- 
comes of reporting. It was also de- 
cided that the sending of formal 
cards alone to parents who cannot 
read was wasted effert; in addition, 
some parents would receive reports 
by letter and some would be ad- 
vised orally. Moreover, some parents 
were to receive reports four times 
a year and others oftener. A few 
parents and teachers were skeptical 
af a scheme of pupil reporting that 
is not uniform but were willing 
to experiment. 

Perhaps less has been written on 
the importance of reporting and its 
implications in school public rela- 
tions than on any other procedure 
commonly employed by administra- 
tors. Yeager, in speaking of the 
place of report cards as a home con- 
tact medium, says: “Attitudes of 
children in regard to marks are ‘re- 
flected in parental attitudes probably 
more than in any other single school 
instrumentality.”* 

It appears to us that conventional- 
ized and standardized types of re- 
port cards are moribund. We believe 
that if public acceptance of policy 
changes is to be effectually gained, 
parents must have a part in educa- 
tional planning. 


"Yeager, W. A.: Home-School Community 
Relations, University of Pittsburgh Book Store, 
Pittsburgh, 1939, p. 179. 
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This Way to Tolerance 


CARL C. BYERS 


Superintendent, Parma, Ohio 


POSITIVE approach to any 

problem is always preferable 
to a negative one. On this assump- 
tion members of the English depart- 
ment of the Parma-Schaaf High 
School, Parma, Ohio, started volun- 
tary discussions in their monthly 
meetings a year ago, seeking an an- 
swer to the question, “Which way 
to unity?” 

The problem resolved itself thus: 
“What can we do to promote toler- 
ance, equality and freedom without 
regard to racial, religious or national 
differences?” Like Topsy, the proj- 
ect “just grew.” 

Two features are worthy of em- 
phasis. The project was not super- 
imposed by the administrative staff. 
The school officials were invited to 
attend the discussions and _ heartily 
approved this effort to promote free 
discussion by facing the problem in- 
stead of sidestepping it. 

This suburban community is not 
faced directly with, racial or nation- 
ality problems of its own. This fact 
alone convinced us that there was a 
real need to reach pupils, teachers 
and parents through the medium of 
school assemblies, panel discussions 
and forum groups in an effort to 
break down prejudices and intoler- 
ance and promote cooperative 
thought and action. 

In the English classes discussion 
groups with pupil leaders are open- 
mindedly discussing and airing their 
views on matters pertaining to 
greater unity among racial and reli- 
gious groups. They are formulating 
attitudes and principles that are 
fundamental to a working democ- 
racy. One spirited discussion group 
presented this question, “Do pupils 
give only lip service to the belief 
that all men are created equal?” 
One pupil asserted that “color or 
nationality should have nothing to 
do with equality. God created man 
in his own image. Surely God does 
not prefer one color to another.” 
That statement provides food for 
thought for young as well as old. 
World brotherhood must begin in 


the home and in the classroom. We 
must first of all adjust our own 
thinking and living. Adults must 
be reached. Many adults are opinion- 
ated and unconsciously insist that 
their children believe as they do. 
Brotherhood Week provided an ex- 
cellent medium to present objectively 
the question: “Which way to 
unity?” not only to pupils but to 
staff members, parents, ministers 
and other interested citizens. A suc- 
cessful open forum was held, at 
which time a Negro, a Catholic, a 
Protestant and a Jew approached the 
problem realistically. 

Said one, “We must emphasize 
points of similarity, not difference.” 
Another stated, “Let us start with 
ourselves; we must not feel supe- 
rior.” Still another added, “On the 
battlefield men of all races and reli- 
gions died together. Unless we can 
live as these men died, there is no 
hope for democracy.” 

We have merely scratched the sur- 
face here in Parma but we have cre- 
ated interest and encouraged open- 
minded discussions. The pupils are 
now asking, “What can we do about 
it?” The parents are suggesting 
more open forums, which are help- 
ful in perpetuating the democratic 
way of life. The foundation is laid. 

The problem of racial intolerance 
is a “grass roots” one, resting on the 
shoulders of every man, woman and 
child in America. It must be dis- 
cussed in all communities. The task 
of education is to instill within 
young people attitudes, ideals and 
patterns of living that will rid them 
of selfish, intolerant and bigoted mo- 
tives. 

Peacetime planning must be con- 
cerned with more than material 
things. It must prepare youths for 
the future which they must direct. 
Let’s meet our responsibilities open- 
mindedly, remembering that the 
strength of democracy lies in willing 
(not submissive) cooperation for the 
common good. Our great American 
heritage can be held only by a strong 
and united people. 
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Congress Looks at School Health 


ONGRESS and the President 
(2 have been preoccupied with 
proposals specifically affecting school 
health. In some instances, legislation 
is proposed for dealing in a broad 
and complete way with the health 
of all our people. In other proposed 
bills, attention is limited to the prob- 
lems of the health of school children. 

Whatever the approach, all in- 
formed people agree that the protec- 
tion of our school children is a fun- 
damental part of any truly effective 
national health program. Our Selec- 
tive Service findings showed that ap- 
proximately 30 per cent of the youths 
examined were rejected for military 
service. Some 700,000 of those re- 
jected had remediable defects which 
were not corrected. 

The U. S. Public Health Service 
conducted a study in Hagerstown, 
Md., the results of which showed 
that a large proportion of the 4-F’s 
in that city were rejected for causes 
discovered in school health examina- 
tions conducted as much as fifteen 
years prior to army examinations. 


President’s National Health Pro- 
gram: With information of such 
character in mind, many have made 
proposals for dealing with the prob- 
lem. The broadest proposal is Presi- 
dent Truman’s National Health Pro- 
gram to assure health security for 
everyone in our land. In his message 
to Congress, the President said that 
“the health of all of its citizens de- 
serves the help of all the nation.” 

The President recommended a five 
point program: (1) federal aid for 
the construction of hospitals and re- 
lated facilities, (2) expansion of fed- 
erally aided public health, maternal 
and child health services, (3) federal 
aid for medical education and _re- 
search, (4) health insurance to assure 
our people that they will not be de- 
prived of medical care because of its 
cost and (5) disability insurance to 
protect persons against complete loss 
of income because of illness. 

In the course of his recommenda- 
tion for the expansion of the federal 
grants-in-aid to the states for public 
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HARRY. N. ROSENFIELD 


Assistant to the Administrator 
Federal Security Agency 


health, maternal and child health 
services, the President made a strong 
plea for a school health program: 
“The health of American children, 
like their education, should be rec- 
ognized as a public responsibility. 
“In the conquest of many diseases, 
prevention is even more important 
than cure. A well rounded national 
health program should, therefore, in- 
clude systematic and widespread 
health and physical education and ex- 
aminations, beginning with the 
youngest children and extending into 
community organizations. Medical 
and dental examinations of school 
children are now inadequate. A pre- 
ventive health program, to be suc- 
cessful, must discover defects as early 
as possible. We should, therefore, see 
to it that our health programs are 
pushed most vigorously with the 
youngest section of the population.” 
To implement the President’s na- 
tional health message, Senators Wag- 
ner and Murray and Representative 
Dingell introduced S. 1606 and H.R. 
4730 and extensive hearings have 
been held. One part of this compre- 
hensive proposal provides for a 
greatly expanded program of fed- 
eral-state cooperation in public health 
work through the U.S.P.H.S. 


Public Health Defined 


“Public health work” is defined in 
the bill to include, among other 
things, “protection of health in ma- 
ternity, infancy and _ childhood,” 

“public health education” and ‘ ‘plan- 
ning and coordination of health serv- 
ices and activities.” 

Another portion of the bill would 
greatly expand the activities of the 
Children’s Bureau in its program of 
federal-state cooperation for “promot- 
ing the physical and mental health of 
mothers and children” and for deal- 
ing with crippled or otherwise physi- 
cally handicapped children. The bill 
would also provide for comprehen- 
sive medical care through a nation- 





wide system of prepaid personal 
health service benefits which would 
include all needed preventive, di- 
agnostic and curative services by a 
general practitioner, as well as lab- 
oratory services and specialist care, 
including services of pediatricians; 
hospital care, at least up to sixty 
days; dental and home nursing serv- 
ices, These services would be avail- 
able on an insurance basis. 


Children’s Bureau: Senator Pepper, 
for himself and a group of nine other 
senators, introduced S. 1318 which 
would substantially augment the 
scope of operations of the Children’s 
Bureau. Among the various areas of 
authority it would specifically give to 
the Children’s Bureau, in a coopera- 
tive federal-state program, are the 
following: preventive health 
work and diagnostic services for chil- 
dren, school health services, care of 
such children and correction of de- 
fects and conditions likely to inter- 
fere with the normal growth and de- 
velopment and the educational prog- 
ress of children. . . .” 

At the opening of the hearings on 
S. 1606, Senator Pepper proposed cer- 
tain amendments thereto which he 
thought would accomplish, within 
S. 1606, the major objectives of the 
health aspects of his bill. 

Senator Morse: introduced S.J. Res. 
137 to provide $1,000,000 for a three 
year study, through the Children’s 
Bureau, of the health and_ physical 
status of children of school ages and 


of the facilities and services offered 


by schools for the correction of phys- 
ical defects of children of school 
ages. It would also authorize dem- 
onstrations of methods of conducting 
school health examinations and of 
providing school health services. It 
would authorize grants to state de- 
partments of health and education 
and to colleges or universities coop- 
erating in the survey. 


Counter Proposals: As a counter 
proposal to the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell Bill, S. 1606, Senator Taft 
and two other senators introduced S. 
2143 which would create a new Na- 
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tional Health Agency. This would 
administer a program of grants to 
the states to assist them in provid- 
ing general health, hospital and med- 
ical services for families and individ- 
uals with low income, presumably on 
a relief basis. 

One of the conditions for the grant 
would be that the state set forth a 
statewide program designed and cal- 
culated within five years to provide 
health inspection services for all ele- 
mentary and secondary school chil- 
dren. It would also provide for a pro- 
gram of dental health services for 
school children and families with low 
income, presumably on a needs basis. 


Physical Examination: It will be 
noted that all of these proposals are 
oriented toward health agencies in 
the federal government and, there- 
fore, toward health departments in 
the states. A crucial any 
school health program is the physi- 
cal examination. Who is responsible 
for it? 

School people argue that the school 
should be responsible for the exam- 
ination. It occurs in the school, is a 
part of the entire educational process. 

To separate the physical examina- 
tion from the regular school process 
would cause serious administrative 
headaches and seriously impair the 
efficiency of the program. 

The health authorities, on the 
other hand, have equally persuasive 
arguments to prove that medical ex- 
aminations of school children are the 
function of health authorities. The 
health of school children is only one 
aspect of the health of the public at 
large and, if a child has measles, it 
is impractical for the school to deal 
with the child alone and not with the 
rest of the family. 


issue 1n 


Health authorities distinguish be- 
tween a physical inspection and a 
medical examination. They see great 
importance in continuity of dealing 
with the child’s health before, during 
and after school attendance. They 
stress the importance of the continu- 
ity of medical examination (which 
they see as only the first step in medi- 
cal diagnosis) with follow-up and 
treatment, 

There are reasons of fundamental 
policy, administrative convenience 
and responsibility, and public rela 
tions that will sustain each side. 
What we all want to accomplish ‘is 
the protection and _ preservation . of 
our children’s health. But in a tug- 
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of-war between the educational and 
public health professions, the suffer- 
ers are our children and our nation. 
This, we all agree, must not be. 

The school health program we 
now have, inadequate as it may be 
on the -whole, is working in actual 
experience. Roughly speaking, about 
as many health agencies as school 
agencies are now handling school 
health examinations. 

It is also of tremendous signifi- 
cance that both the National Council 
of Chief State School Officers and the 
president of the Association of State 
and Territorial Health Officers have 
shown real statesmanship in adopt- 
ing a position that any federal grants 
to states for a school health program 
should be conditioned on mutual 
agreement between the education 
and health departments of the respec- 
tive states as to the respective rdle 
of each such department. 


Federal Agencies: On May 16, 
1946, the President transmitted to 
Congress a_ reorganization plan 
which transfers the Children’s Bu- 
reau to the Federal Security Agency 
which already contains the U. S. 
Office of Education and the U. S. 
Public Health Service. 

The President explained his pro- 
posal, in part, as follows: “The trans- 
fer of the Children’s Bureau will... 


strengthen the child care programs 
by bringing them into closer associa- 
tion with the health, welfare and 
educational activities with which they 
are inextricably bound up. . . . The 
transfer of the Children’s Bureau 
programs will make it possible to de- 
velop more consistent policies and 
procedures and to simplify dealings 
with the states.”* 

The President also stated he would 
soon recommend cabinet status for 
the Federal Security Agency because 
“the fundamental character of its 
functions — education, health, wel- 
fare, social insurance—and their sig- 
nificance for the future of the coun- 
try demand for it the highest level 
of administrative leadership and a 
voice in the central councils of the 
Executive Branch.” 

Others, also, have thought of cabi- 
net status. Mrs. Luce introduced 
H.R. 5960 to create a Department of 
Children’s Welfare which would 
have jurisdiction over the activities 
of the federal government relating to 
the health, educational opportunity 
and welfare of children. Mr. Miller 
introduced H.R. 1391 to create a De- 
partment of National Health which 
would centralize, so far as practica- 
ble, all federal health activities. 

*The plan also abolishes the Federal Board 


for Vocational Education and the statutory of- 
fice of assistant commissioner of education. 





Current Decisions 


on School Law 


M. M. CHAMBERS 


American Council on Education 


One Man Not a Board 


Ruling: A school board member 
cannot bind the district by contract 
except when the transaction is prevt- 
ously authorized or subsequently 
ratified by the board. Beckley-Cardy 
Co., Inc., v. West Point Special 
School District No. 3 of White 
County, (Ark.), 192 S. W. 2d 540 
(1946). 


Case: After the board of five school 
directors had voted to reject a prof- 
fered order for $150 worth of desks 
and fixtures from a Chicago firm, 
one member of the board signed the 


order and forwarded it to the supply 
company. When the shipment ar- 
rived, he caused the freight to be 
paid out of school district funds 
without the knowledge of other 
members of the board, personally 
installed some of the equipment in 
two schools near his home and stored 
the rest of it in his barn. 
Meantime, the board had _in- 
structed the superintendent of 
schools to ascertain the needs of the 
two schools and on his recommenda- 
tion had locally purchased 17 desks 
and installed them. As soon as it 
learned of the receipt of the un- 
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authorized shipment from Chicago 
and received a bill therefor, the 
board refused payment and notified 
the supply company that the goods 
were on hand and would be sur- 
rendered if the company so desired. 

Eventually the company sued for 
the price, on the ground that the 
receipt of the goods and putting 
some of them into use constituted 
a ratification of the transaction. The 
suit failed because the evidence indi- 
cated that the board neither knew 
of nor acquiesced in the receipt and 
use of the goods up to the point 
when it repudiated the transaction. 
The board neither authorized the 
deal nor ratified it, either expressly 
or by implication. Therefore, it stood 
nakedly as the unauthorized act of 
one member alone and was invalid, 
placing on the district no liability. 

Comment: The case illustrates a 
common and grave misconception 
regarding boards of education. The 
board has legal authority only as a 
board and not as individuals, 


\ school board is not a “board of 
superintendents” consisting of five 
or more separate executives. No 
member has any proprietary author- 
ity in his particular corner of the 
district or in any particular school. 

Executive work belongs to the su- 
perintendent of schools; the board’s 
proper job is to approve or reject his 
recommendations and hold him re- 
sponsible for the operation of poli- 
cies which it determines as a body. 


Board May Change Its Rules 


Ruling: A rule of a New Jersey 
board of education setting up a sal- 
ary schedule providing for specified 
increments at specified times does 
not bind the board by contract to 
pay all such increments automati- 
cally through the indefinite future, 
even to tenure teachers, if the board 


decides to change the policy. Fraser 
et al. v. State Board of Education 
et al., (N. J. L.), 45 A. 2d 591 (1946). 


soaiilaieen “A rule providing 
for increments is a mere declaration 
of legislative policy that is at all 
times subject to abrogation by the 
board in the public. interest.” Board 
action is necessary to implement 
every increase; inaction by the board 
or withholding of recommendations 
required to qualify for the increase 
is not presumed to be arbitrary. 
Thus, the failure of the Jersey City 
board of education to authorize in- 
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crements when the time arrives is 
not sufficient ground for judicial in- 
terference, even at the petition of a 
tenure teacher; and a determination 
to that effect by the state board of 
education is sustained by the court 
of errors and appeals. 

The New Jersey tenure statute for- 
bids the board to reduce a teacher’s 
salary without cause but prospective 
inerements under a repealable salary 
schedule are not “salary” in the sense 
of the statute. 

Comment: The significant prin- 
ciple is that a board of education 
cannot be bound to continue per- 
petually force every item of 
rules as they stood when it first 
contracted with a particular teacher 
or group of teachers, for the benefit 
of any teacher or group. 

Tenure teachers in New Jersey are 
not under a continuous contract for 
the full and indefinite period of their 
respective service but are regarded 
as being under continuing series of 
successive annual centracts, leaving 
the board some latitude in chang- 
ing its policies except as prohibited 
by the tenure statute. 


When Teacher Plays Hookey 


Ruling: Dismissal was too severe a 
penalty for a California tenure 
teacher of twenty years’ faithful and 
exemplary service when he slipped 
off for a week of deer hunting, leav- 
ing a note to the principal saying he 
had an impending illness and would 
probably enter a hospital. Midway 
School District of Kern County et 
al. v. Griffeath, (Cal. App.), 166 P. 

331 (1946). 

Case: The result seems at this dis- 
tance to be mildly amusing rather 
than tragic. Called on the carpet by 
the irate principal and the school 
board, the errant deerslayer appeared 
somewhat “defiant,” whereupon the 
board cleared its collective throat and 
resolved that he be dismissed on the 
ponderous charge of having willfully 
absented himself from his duties 
without lawful reasons and of hav- 
ing been guilty of duplicity in falsely 
stating the reason for his absence. 

The catch was that a California 
statute of 1935 requires a_ school 
board desiring to dismiss a perma- 
nent teacher for cause to file a 
complaint in the trial court and ask 
for a judgment as to whether or not 
it may dismiss the teacher. This 
gives every such teacher an auto- 





matic right to a court hearing. In 
this instance the judgment was 
against dismissal and was affirmed 
by the court of appeal in a mellow 
opinion concluding that, although 
the teacher’s lapse was reprehensible, 
in view of his long and faithful serv- 
ice it would be reasonable to decide 
that dismissal would be too severe 
a penalty for his single breach 
ethics and strict honesty. Therefore, 
the judgment of the lower court 
could not be regarded as unfounded 
and should stand. 


Comment: If there is a lesson here 
for the profession of school admin- 
tration, it is that school adminis- 
trators need to have developed a 
high sense of judicial fairness as dis- 
tinguished from a tendency to allow 
a molehill to be mistaken for a 
mountain. This applies to members 
of boards of education, also. 


Tax Limitation Includes 
Debt Service 


Ruling: The limitation of 1Y, 
mills on city taxes for maintenance 
of vocational schools in Wisconsin 
applies to funds necessary for interest 
payments and amortization of voca- 
tional school bonds, as well as ex- 
penses of current operation. State ex 
rel. La Rose et al. v. Buechner, City 
Manager, (Wis.), 21 N. W. 2d 738 
(1946). 

Case: The city of Superior issued 
$70,000 in bonds to erect a vocational 
school building in 1931 and for the 
next ten years the city levied a tax 
sufficient to pay the interest and 
amortization of the bonds without 
reference to the established tax limit 
for vocational school purposes. In 
1942 the city manager challenged this 
practice and deducted these sums 
from the 1Y, mill tax for current op- 
eration which caused the controversy. 


Decision: After study of the some- 
what complex patchwork of voca- 
tional school statutes in Wisconsin, 
the court concluded, “The statutory 
provisions are not as clear as they 
could have been made” but their 
history tends te indicate that the 
word “maintenance” in the tax lim- 
itation law was meant to include 
outlays for debt service. 

This produces a reduction of the 
annual operating funds available to 
the Superior board of vocational and 
adult education and may have the 
same effect on other towns, depend- 
ing on prior local practice. 





Picture Bri ghtens 


GORDON WORLEY 


Director, Division of Special Problems in Negro Education 


State Department of Education, Austin, Tex. 


HIS article the decade 
from 1933 to 1943 and includes 
100 counties in which all but a few 
hundred Negro children of public 
school age reside. 
Although the number of Negro 
pupils in the 100 counties declined 
16,690 during the decade, the num- 


covers 


college degrees. Only 26 per cent 
held degrees at the start of 1933. 
Of the white teachers of the hun- 
dred counties 82 per cent held de- 
grees. The highest percentage of 
degree teachers for any county was 
98 per cent and the lowest was 453. 


jor Texas Negroes 


next year it was $79, while the low- 
est average for any county was $14 
and the highest was $252. 

The average per pupil investment 
in school property by counties per 
white pupil enrolled in the hundred 
counties was $246; the lowest average 
for any county was $63, the highest, 
$458. 

During the decade the high school 
situation improved rapidly in several 


Table 2—Range in Percentage of Teachers With Degrees in the 


ber of teachers and principals in- , 
Different Counties 


creased from 5436 to 6419, an increase 
of 983, or more than 18 per cent. 
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teachers from the high of 1942. 


The total annual salaries of teach- 
ers and principals during the decade 
increased from $3,044,645 in 1933 to 
$4,877,827 in 1942. This was an in- 
crease of $1,833,182, or nearly 61 per 
cent; by 1943 it had risen $5,- 
107,836. 

The average teacher’s salary in 
these hundred counties in 1933 was 
$560 which climbed to approximately 
$760 by 1942 and to $801 by 1943. 
However, the counties behaved dif- 
ferently in the payment of the sal- 
aries of their Negro teachers. The 
highest average salary for the teach- 
ers of any county in 1942 was $1463 
and 1943 it was $1521, and the 
lowest average salary for any county 
was $358. In one county, dis- 
trict’s average salary was only $260. 

Table 1 gives a fuller picture of 
average salaries paid in the county. 


one 


No. counties 
in each group 


° 
The average Negro teacher in the 
hundred counties enrolled 33 pupils 
in 1941-42, which number dropped 
in 1942-43 to 32, but the range of av- 
erage enrollment per teacher varied 
from 16 as the lowest average for 
any county to 57 as the highest. 

The average teacher load _ per 
white teacher in the hundred coun- 
ties was 29 in 1941-42, which rose to 
30'4 in 1942-43, while the lowest was 
21 and the highest was 37. 

The average instructional cost per 
Negro pupil in 1942 was $23, which 
rose to $25 the next year. The range 
varied by counties from $11 to $42 
in 1941-42. 

The average cost of instruction per 
white pupil in the hundred counties 


Table 1—Salary Range and Frequency by Groups 


$300 $400 $500 
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No. counties 
in each group 

' 4942 

1943 


The average salary of white teach- 
ers in the hundred counties was 
$1244 in 1942 and $1330 in 1943; the 
lowest average for any county was 
$769, the highest, $1830. 

As to the preparation of teachers, 
the data show that 65 per cent of all 
Negro teachers and principals in the 
hundred counties during 1942 held 
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was $42, the lowest average for any 
county being $29, the highest, $62. 
When it comes to per capita in- 
vestment in school property we are 
vulnerable in Texas and throughout 
the region in general. The average 
investment in school property per 
Negro pupil enrolled in the hundred 
counties in 1941-42 was $75 and the 


20% 30% 40% 50% 60% % 80% 90% 


13 17 19 16 1] 


respects. The number of accredited 
high schools increased from 44 to 
151. Fourteen of these became South- 
ern Association schools. The high 
school enrollment increased from 
19,934 to 34,964. But there are still 
several counties without accredited 
high schools, although the number 
of Negro scholastics in some of the 
counties runs from 2000 to 3500. 

Ninety-two per cent of all Negro 
scholastics in the hundred counties 
and 95 per cent of all white were 
enrolled in school during 1941-42, 
but the per cent had declined to 86 
per cent for Negroes and 90 per cent 
for whites by 1942-43. The average 
daily attendance for each group was 
75 per cent of the enrollment. 

Inequalities found in the provision 
of opportunities for the education of 
Texas Negro children are not always 
the result of poverty. The attitude 
of many school board members and 
superintendents is more responsible 
than anything else for the “lag.” The 
development by our teacher training 
institutions of good courses in school 
administration and supervision in 
preparation for the handling of dual 
systems of schools would be helpful 
in correcting this trouble. Also, more 
attention on the part of theological 
schools to the preparation of prospec- 
tive ministers to assist in building 
fairer attitudes toward the problem 
of educating minority groups would 
be helpful. 
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PASTORAL 
‘ O GOTHIC towers of learning stand forth in 


majesty, nor are there spacious playgrounds 
where playgrounds ought to be, but just a country 
schoolhouse which hums with busy notse—and a little 
teacher struggling to guide some girls and boys. 
There's dearth of good equipment which modern 
schools demand, there are meager tools of learning 
to help kids understand, with just a few worn tables 
and an extra chair or two—and a little teacher work- 
ing to make young dreams come true. 


No umpire to decide the game, no clever coach to 
guide, no crowd to count the score or to cheer the 
winning side! But if a player misses and the game 
is on the skids, you'll find the little teacher in there 
pitching for the kids. 


« » 


Educational R-s--rch 


N SOME recent educational r-s-rch into the value 
| of educational r-s--rch, Chalk Dust has made a 
horrendous discovery which will affect every child 
in this land of the free. Thesis: All of the educational 
stuffed shirts are confined to neither Columbia, Yale 
nor even Harvard. 

We dare you, Mr. Editor, to deny it but even within 
the pleasant walls of our favorite Midwestern uni- 
versity, the sawdust occasionally drips maddeningly 
trom otherwise impeccable tunics. 

Writing in a recent issue of the erudiée and scholarly 
School of Education Bulletin of this great university, 
one of our distinguished, dare we say, colleagues 
diatribes at us insignificant ones as we try rather 
unsuccessfully to butter our daily bread. 

“Probably nobody would question the desirability 
of promoting a* spirit of inquiry in the classroom,” 
he pontificates, “but designating such activities as 
research” invests the usual crude technics and ques- 
ionable findings and interpretations with a dignity 
and importance wholly unjustified . . . true research 
is the product of only the specialist; only he has the 
training needed to carry it on or direct it.” 

Oh, Ye Stuffed Ones and Ye Who Parade in Rented 
Doctoral Robes, forgive us this day our daily r-s--rch, 
into the why and hows of things that make little 
Willie tick! Cast us not into the outer darkness 
because we foolishly hope to find a better way to 
do our daily job! Condemn us not for using the 
sacred name of r-s--rch. 
loaded. 


We didn’t know it was 


History of Public Education 
(Capsule) 

HERE were dreams of people working and 

learning and living together as friendly neigh- 
bors. The dreams were called “democracy.” There 
were prayers for wisdom and truth and understand- 
ing, prayers by those who believed in the dignity 
and worth of all men. There were plans for making 
the dreams a reality and the prayers a living thing. 
And the plans, outwardly expressed in wood and 
brick and stone but inwardly built into the hearts 
of men, became the American public school system 
where all youths might seek for the truth which will 
make and keep them free. 
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Advice to Architects 


OUSEHOLD magazines are blossoming with 
H plans for the home of the future with knock- 
down walls, multi-occupancy bathrooms and _ pants 
hangers that work. How much more important is 
it, then, that school architects redouble their efforts 
for the schoolrooms of tomorrow. Fortunately, to sup- 
ply the needs of atomic children, plans have already 
been drawn by many of the child care associations. 

Under these plans, each elementary classroom shall 
be equipped with fountains, swings, terrariums, 
aquariums, planetariums and all other ums consistent 
with child growth. The modern classroom is to be 
thought of as a place for play, research, psychiatrics, 
social intercourse, industrial education, baton twirling 
and the social studies. A modest shelf for books may 
be included in this room if, in the opinion of the 
architect, such is desirable. 

Each classrcom should contain a well equipped 
science corner, an art corner, a music corner and 12 
other corners to develcp simple experiments in corners. 
The science corner, for example, must include proper 
stabling for a cow (natural science), a star (physical 
science) and a tap’ dancer (social science). If any 
space is left over, it may be used by children. 

All rooms should be equipped with radio, television 
and a central sound system wherewith the principal 
may cultivate his radio voice and make other inter- 
ruptions which, at the moment, seem beneficial. 

For the more conservative educators, the room 
might well include a large closet for aspirin storage. 
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HE idea really started at a meet- 

ing of school principals and the 
superintendent. During a discussion 
of school problems, someone sug- 
gested that it might be good psy- 
chology to find out some things that 
the schools were doing well. The re- 
sult was that all teachers from the 
kindergarten through the twelfth 
grade were asked to hand in a list of 
“What the Schools of Frankfort Are 
Doing Well.” 

\ teacher committee made a com- 
pilation of the lists and a copy was 
sent to each school. Such lively dis- 
cussions and disagreements were 
evoked in informal meetings of 
teachers in the afternoon’ over 
“cokes” that this topic of conversa- 
tion crept into a general faculty 
meeting of all held 
afterward. 

The list certainly did not agree 
with the results of our testing pro- 
gram. Many teachers believed in the 
results of the standardized tests, 
while others were just as sure that 
the consensus of teacher opinion was 
right. The committee which had 
compiled the list offered to put it in 
the form of a rating sheet and asked 
each teacher to rate the items. 

A simple rating sheet with 10 main 
items and subheads under each was 
prepared. Table 1, which appears 
below, gives an idea of its form. 


teachers soon 


In-Service Training Project 
based on study of what schools are doing well 


C. D. REDDING 


Superintendent, Frankfort, Ky. 


teachers in a dither.” We had started 
with a list of what the teachers 
thought the schools were doing well 
and now we had evidence that the 
teachers felt many of these things 
were not being done well at all. A 
general faculty meeting was held and 
the staff evidently wanted to do 
something about the problem. 
Because English was not rated 
well, the teachers chose to attempt to 
improve it and all of its related sub- 
jects: reading, grammar, compo- 


each teacher. The aims were criti 
cally analyzed by the separate school 
staffs and it was found that teachers 
were interested not only in the aims 
for their own grades but also in 
those for grades immediately above 
and below. 

Fourth grade teachers gave con- 
siderable study to what third and 
fifth grade teachers were trying to do. 
This list, which was given to the 
teachers, was revised by the commit- 
tee in the light of additions and criti- 
cisms developed in the school faculty 
meetings. The chart for the fourth 
grade is shown in table 2. 


Table 2—Fourth Grade Objectives 


Com position Grammar 


Spe € ch 





Review of capital 
letters, periods 
and question 
marks. Introduc- 
tion of quotation as: 
marks, commas, 
possessives, 
apostrophes, 
abbreviations, 
contractions. 
Correct usage 
of verbs. 


Provide social 
situations that 

will require letters, 
discussions, 
reports, conversa- 
tions, invitations, 
summaries of 
reading and 
original poems. 


Provide oppor- 
tunity for correct 
oral English, 
stressing points 
clear enun- 
ciation, pleasing 
voice, knowledge 
of subject. 


Reading Spelling 
Introduce dic- Master 
tionary, organize words 


material and used in 
continue the all 
study of good written 
literature and work. 
poetry. 





sition, speech, spelling and literature. 
An English committee was set up o 
have general charge of the study. 
This committee was a cross section 
of all grades, 1 through 12, and of all 
schools. Each school and each grade 
had at least one representative. 


Table 1—Rating Sheet 


From my observation of pupils and my experience as a teacher, I believe the pupils 


of the Frankfort city schools as a group 





Usually Sometimes Never 





1. Tools and Mechanics of Learning 
1.1 Reading 
.i1 Have a desire to read 
12 Understand what they read 
English 
1 Try to use good English 


_ to 


9 
22 Use clear and complete sentences in writing 





The same form was used for such 
topics as health, citizenship, safety, 
individual thinking, vocational guid- 
ance, wise use of leisure time. 

The compilation of results shown 
on the rating sheets really “put the 
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The first thing the committee did 
was to request a list of aims in all 
classes relating to English. The lists 
of what the teachers were trying to 
do were then compiled by grades and 
copies of the compilation were sent 








The teachers had now made the 
discovery that there was a difference 
between what they wanted to do in 
their classes and what they were actu- 
ally doing. Many of them felt that 
their class work could not be justi- 
fied in any way when compared to 
what they had said they wanted to 
accomplish. 

The English committee studied the 
results of achievement tests and 
found that our pupils rated low in 
reading comprehension. It was too 
late in the year to do much planning 
for the following year. However, 
during the summer 14 elementary 
teachers with the principal of our 
largest elementary school attended a 
workshop at the University of Ken- 
tucky. The group undertook to 
study the problem of pupil absence 
in the Frankfort schools, 

Through an examination of the 
causes of absence they were led to 
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study methods of enriching the ele- 
mentary school curriculum in order 
to make school more attractive to 
pupils. Their study and participation 
in workshop procedure gave them a 
background for the in-service educa- 
tion project which had had a good 
start during the previous year. 

With the opening of school, two 
reading demonstrators were obtained 
from the companies that had fur- 
nished reading textbooks for the first 
six grades. These two demonstrators 
spent two weeks in a clinic in the 
Frankfort schools and were valuable 
in helping the teachers of the first 
six grades to make better use of the 
textbooks that had been selected. 

Immediately after the clinic was 
completed, reading readiness tests 
were given all pupils in the first 
three grades. These proved of some 
value to the teachers in beginning 
the year’s work. Since first grade 
children are dismissed at noon, all 
first grade teachers spent their after- 
noons doing remedial work with 
children from other grades. Al- 
though none of these teachers had 
had much training in remedial work, 
by reading current books in the field 
of remedial reading they were able 
to do a satisfactory job. Each teacher 
in the system cooperated in the study 
and we found science and mathe- 
matics teachers in high school be- 
coming conscious of their pupils’ 
English errors. 


Teachers Enthusiastic 


Four or five meetings were held 
with staff members from the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky who were inter- 
ested in what we were doing. Some 
of these meetings were held at 
Frankfort while others were at Lex- 
ington, the home of the university. 
By this time the teachers were en- 
thusiastic about what they were try- 
ing to do and ideas and suggestions 
were numerous. 

The achievement tests given in the 
spring of that year showed that the 
median in reading comprehension 
tor the fourth grade was six points 
above the norm. The sixth and tenth 
grades were normal; the eighth and 
twelfth were below normal. We felt 
greatly encouraged by this showing 
and believed that the improvement 
would continue. 

A questionnaire sent to the teach- 
ers about the middle of the school 
term revealed that they were doing 
more professional reading than ever 
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before. This reading consisted largely 
of books related to procedures in the 
teaching of English and professional 
magazines devoted to teaching. 
During the next year the project 
was confined mostly to continued 
testing and attempting to strengthen 
some of the weak points in the pro- 
gram. In the beginning the English 
committee had built a test that was 


given to the sixth and seventh grades ° 
and the same test was given the suc- 
ceeding year with results that seemed 
to indicate some progress. 
Probably the greatest value of the 
entire project, so far as the teachers 
were concerned, was the realization 
that the best way to do anything 
about a problem after it has been dis- 
covered is to do something about it. 





Veterans Should Make 
Ideal Board Members 


GEORGE T. TRIAL 


Graduate Student in Education, University of Missouri 


T IS a truism that as our schools 
form our citizens, our local 
school boards form our schools. 

A school board member is ex- 
pected to be a perfect citizen, one 
who serves without pay. Ideally, he 
ought to possess the qualities neces- 
sary for business or vocational suc- 
cess, be public spirited, have good 
judgment, be cooperative, possess 
full knowledge of the local school 
system and have a faith in education 
and high moral character. 

But these are not all. For the 
better expression of these qualities 
and for the strengthening and sta- 
bilizing of his personality, the school 
board member should have seen and 
experienced some of the hardships 
of life in more than a vicarious way. 
The war, terrible as it was, gave 
the intelligent man living through 
it this kind of basis for a new 
strength of spirit and a greater ap- 
preciation of real values. 

The armed forces were great level- 
ers. The ability of a man overseas 
had nothing to do with his street 
address, creed or race. Whatever he 
did as an individual was for its 
worth to himself and his comrades. 
Men learned to live together under 
favorable conditions and under the 
worst kind. They had to work to- 
gether as a team or suffer extinction. 
They learned to use their own judg- 
ment when the situation was tense 
and lives depended on the proper 
decision. These men, doing their 
job under the most trying circum- 
stances, were exhibiting the highest 
public spirit. 

The returned veteran has obtained 
experience and knowledge which the 


ordinary citizen does not have. In 
Europe, he saw the result of educa- 
tion turned to the worst purposes; he 
witnessed the destruction of school 
buildings in the path of the war and 
was in countries where schools were 
closed for two years. In other parts 
of the world he saw places where 
schooling never existed or where the 
only formal training was by religious 
groups from foreign countries. These 
things, he said to himself hundreds 
of times, will not happen to the 
schools in my country. He knows 
that in modern conflicts no one 
wins, not even the winner. 

From battle men have grown in 
inner stature. They have developed 
a generosity, a certain kind of com- 
passion, a selflessness. Because of 
the type of life they lived, they have 
acquired new standards of evalua- 
tion. They know that material 
things, no matter how luxurious, 
can be replaced, whereas eyes, legs, 
arms and lives cannot. They realize 
now the tremendous importance of 


‘human values. 


Today’s veteran markedly says 
“we” rather than “I.” This habit 
emerged from the sense of responsi- 
bility developed in times of danger 
by each soldier toward his fellows. 
And with this “we” attitude, obsta- 
cles in education surely will not be 
as insurmountable as before. 

The veteran realizes that we are 
still living in danger and that the 
apparent way to get away from it 
is to build a more open understand- 
ing among all peoples. Where does 
this begin? In our own backyard, 
namely, our American schools. 
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NAMES in she NEWS 








Superintendents 


Dr. W. Howard Pillsbury, superin 
tendent of schools, Schenectady, | a 
since 1929, will retire July 1. He 1s a 
former president of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. Harry 
J. Linton, director of secondary educa 
tion, will become superintendent and his 
post will be filled by J. Harry Adams, 
principal of Nott Terrace High School, 
Schenectady. 


Carlyle C. Ring, research assistant 
with the New York State Education 
Department, and former superintendent 
of schools at Little Falls, N. Y., and 
New Britain, Conn., will become super- 
intendent of schools at Jamestown, 


N. Y., July 1. 


W. W. Fairclough, acting superin- 
tendent of schools at Pelham, N. Y., and 
principal of Pelham Memorial High 
School since 1923, has been named su 
perintendent. 


George C. Carroll, superintendent of 
schools at Terre Haute, Ind., since 1927, 
has resigned to become vice president 
of the Merchants National Bank of 
Terre Haute. Wayne P. Watson, direc- 
tor of guidance and public relations for 
the Terre Haute schools, has been 
elected to succeed Mr. Carroll for one 


year. 


Harry Axel Burke, superintendent of 
schools at Great Falls, Mont., is the new 
superintendent at Omaha, Neb. 


G. W. Kirn, principal of the Abraham 
Lincoln High School, Council Bluffs, 
lowa, has been elected city superintend- 
ent to succeed Dr. C. L. Crawford who 
becomes president of Mankato Teachers 


College July he 


J. P. Beam, principal of Gaffney High 
School, Gaffney, S. C., has been made 
superintendent of 
L. F. Carson who has resigned to be- 
come a field representative of the U. S. 
Department of Education. 


schools, succeeding 


Maurice S. Hammond, superintend- 
ent at Catskill, N. Y., is now superin- 
tendent of schools at Rutland, Vt. 


Arche L. Gray, superintendent of 
Mechanicsville Consolidated Schools, 
Mechanicsville, Iowa, for the last two 
years, has resigned to accept a fellow 
ship at the University of Minnesota. He 
will be assistant to the head of the de- 
partment of educational administration 
and will continue work on his Ph.D. 
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degree. Mr. Gray will be succeeded at 
Mechanicsville by R. J. Campbell, for 
mer navy lieutenant, who was superin 
tendent of schools at Galva betore en 
tering the service. 


Z. H. Dorland, 
former _ principal 
of the Commu- 
nity High School, 
Normal, IIl., is the 
new  superintend- 
ent of Streator 
Township High 
School, Streator, 
Ill., succeeding 


H. K. Whittier who has resigned. 


C. C. Moseley has resigned as super- 
intendent of city schools at Anniston, 
Ala., for reasons of health. Mr. Moseley, 
who just reached the voluntary retire- 
ment age of 60, had been reelected with 
a rise in salary. He will return to 
Dotham, Ala., his former home, to live. 


reelected 
Blencoe, 


S. E. Samuelson has been 
superintendent of schools at 
lowa. 


C. A. Metcalf has resigned as super- 


intendent at Gilmore City, Iowa. 


John D. Anderson, principal of But- 
ler High School, Butler, Pa., for nine 
years, has been elected superintendent 
of schools. He succeeds Dr. Roy W. 
Wiley who resigned to accept the super- 
intendency at Johnstown, Pa. Dr. Wil- 
liam T. Bean, principal of Butler Junior 
High School, was promoted to the high 
school principalship and William L. 


Cross Jr. will replace Dr. Bean. 


Russell Way, principal of the high 
school at Manawa, Wis., has resigned to 
become superintendent of schools at Kiel, 
Wis. George J. Edlebeck, principal at 
Granton, Wis., will succeed Mr. Way 
at Manawa. 


Leland F. Bachman, in military serv- 
ice for two years, has been named suc- 
cessor to Earl Spicer as superintendent 
of schools at Gray, Iowa. 


R. B. Brown, recently reelected su 
perintendent of schools at Peterson, 
Iowa, has resigned to, become head of 
the schools at Akron, Iowa. 


Forrest P. Hagan, superintendent of 
schools at Allerton, Iowa, and director 
of the Iowa Girls’ High School Athletic 
Union, has resigned both positions to 
accept a post with the Masonic Lodge 
in Iowa with headquarters at Cedar 


Rapids. 


Merl V. Ploghoft has been named 
superintendent at Victor, lowa, to suc 
ceed Supt. D. G. Keoppel who resigned. 
Mr. Ploghoft has taught at Roosevelt 
High School, Des Moines, Iowa, for 
several years, 


Gabriel Aarthun, superintendent at 
McClusky, N. D., has been named su- 
perintendent of schools at Mayville, 
N. D., replacing Orrie E. Larson who 
is retiring. 

Richard T. Grau, principal of Lyons 
High School, Clinton, Iowa, since 1941, 
has been appointed successor to F. W. 
Mona as superintendent of the Lyons 
Independent School District. Mr. Mona 
resigned recently after fifteen years’ serv 
ice. 


Principals 


Kermit H. Schmehl has been elected 
principal of Muhlenberg Township High 
School, Laureldale, Pa. He succeeds 
Charles S. Crumbling who was recently 
made superintendent of the township 
school district. 


Lloyd F. McIntyre, principal of North 
Park Junior High School, Lockport, 
N. Y., has been appointed principal of the 
senior high school to succeed Ralph S. 
Herre who resigned. Kenneth A. Ful 
ler, curriculum coordinator of the junior 
and senior high schools, will replace 


Mr. McIntyre at North Park. 


Orville P. Loper has accepted the high 
school principalship at Tipton, Iowa, 
succeeding E. A. Thompson who re- 
signed. 


Ronald H. Smith has resigned as 
high school principal at Fultonville, 
N. Y., to accept a position with the Vet 
erans Administration as psychometrist 
with the Albany regional office in New’ 
York City. 

S. Boyd Todd, principal of the high 


school at Monrovia, Ind., for the last 
four years, has resigned. 


Franklin A. Miller, supervising prin- 
cipal of Richland Township Schools, 
Geistown, Pa., since 1936, has resigned. 
He plans to enter the graduate school 
of the University of Pittsburgh to com- 
plete his work for a doctor of educa 
tion degree. 


Dr. Orie McConkey is retiring as 
principal of Washington Irving High 
School, Clarksburg, W. Va., after fifty 

(Continued on Page 82.) 
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Dishwashing Technics 
for Cleanliness and Safety 


cc EQUIRE your dishwashing 

crew to rinse all dishes and 
silverware for ten seconds at a 
temperature of 170° F. if you expect 
to reduce the bacteria to a safe 
level.” 

This conclusion has been arrived 
at in the first project undertaken by 
the National Sanitation Foundation 
at Michigan State College. 

The foundation’s _bacteriologists 
working on this project found that 


in a five second interval at 165° 
the bacterial population was _re- 
duced 78 per cent; in a five second 
exposure at 170° the reduction was 
88 per cent. In a ten second expo- 
sure at 165° the reduction was 90 
per cent and in a ten second expo- 
sure at 170° it was 97 per cent. 

The second project being under- 
taken at this college concerns the 
dishwashing procedure itself. This 
research is not yet complete. Ma- 


chines from five manufacturers are 
being used in the experiments, 

Three other institutions of higher 
learning are carrying on research on 
dishwashing compounds and de- 
tergents. 

Six manufacturers of dishwashing 
equipment who are sponsor mem- 
bers of the National Sanitation 
Foundation have prepared the fol- 
lowing check list for use in checking 
dishwashing operations. 





CHECK LIST 


DISHWASHING MACHINE 


_} Cleanliness inside and outside 

(_] Spray openings washed and pipes cleared 

[J Openings rinsed clean 

(_] Hose provided for daily cleaning of tables and 
machine 

[J] Machine in good working order 


SOILED DISH TABLE 


LJ Drain to prevent liquids and food from getting into 
machine 

() Scrapping arrangements provided (see report No. 1 
on study sponsored by National Restaurant As- 
sociation ) 

[] No soil that will mark dishes 


UNLOADING FACILITIES 


(J Container for depositing silverware 

LJ Spot for placing and draining soiled cups 

(_] Place for piling trays 

(] Convenient arrangements for racking or stacking 
plates 


CLEAN DISH TABLE 


(] Table large enough to allow one minute for dishes 
to drain and air-dry 
] Shelves for placing containers for clean cups 
Shelves for convenient stacking of plates and other 
tableware, saving floor space 
Sink for soaking dishes with “baked-on” food 
Arrangements for eliminating need for lifting of 
heavy loads 


of DISHWASHING OPERATIONS 


(_] Slide for returning empty racks to loading zone 

_] Rack storage: supply of racks in good condition 

CLEAN DISH STORAGE 

|_| Storage space enclosed to prevent contamination by 
air-borne bacteria 

[_] Plate warmer shelves of wood or stainless metal to 
eliminate possibility of marking dishes 


DISH PANTRY 


_] Good lighting for good inspection 

(_] Acoustic treatment of room and tables 

(_] Good ventilation for quick air-drying of dishes and 
pleasant working conditions that contribute to 
efficient work by workers 

(] Ample hot water supply delivered to machine at 
temperature of 170° or above for required bacteria 
reduction and quick air-drying of dishes 

(_] Booster heater for raising temperature of hot water 
taken from building supply to 170° or above 
for good rinsing of dishes in the machine 


ORGANIZING THE HELP 


(_] Recognition of foreman of dishwashing department 
as man in charge by other department heads and 
kitchen personnel 

L] Appreciation by foreman of fact that he is respon- 
sible for: 

a. Production of clean dishes, including regular 
inspection and periodic removal of stains 
b. Control of breakage, including regular reports 


-- 
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KC farden-ftesk FLAVOR 


The freshness of the dew-drenched Peas, plump in 
the pod, is captured in the field-to-can Sexton packing 
process. If they were picked the morning you serve 
them they couldn’t taste better. Every Sexton canned 
vegetable is the selection of experts from the prize 
varieties of the most favorable soil and climate. Serve 


GOOD FOOD FOR 
PLEASED GUESTS 


them the year round—you can count on their quality, 
their uniformity, and on that extra serving in each can 
that means added economy. 


JOHN SEXTON & CO, 1946 





Plan to install Hotpoint-Edison Elec- 


tric Cooking Equipment. This long- 


life, dependable equipment cuts 


kitchen costs FOUR economical ways: 


R-200 Electric Range 


Hi-Speed, Cast-in Calrod* round units, or 2 sizes of Auto- 
matic Griddles. Custom-Top can be tailored to your kitchen 
needs. Connected load 12-KW. 36-in. high, 32-in. deep, 
30-in. wide. Does efficient job in small or large school kitchen. 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 





Economy of OPERATION 


With electricity as the one source of light, power, 
cooking, electric rates and operating costs are 
lower. There’s no inflammable fuel; safety is assured. 


Economy in TIME, LABOR 


With Automatic Temperature Controls, smaller 
kitchen staff can turn out greater number of 
nourishing meals in less time. 


Economy in UPKEEP 


Cleaning, renovating, maintenance expenses 4 
greatly reduced with no combustion dirt or smoke. | 


Air conditioning installations simplified. 


Economy in SPACE 


Compact equipment assures greater food produc 7 
tion in less floor space—leaving important space] 


available for other uses. 





Consider these economies caretully when planning 
to build or remodel. Hotpoint-Edison Electric 
Cooking Equipment is sold through leading kitchen 


equipment distributors. For further intormation about 
installing this quality equipment, consult your local 7 


Hotpoint-Edison distributor or write to us. 


Edison General Electric Appliance Company, Inc., 5696 West Taylor Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 


HOTPOINT REGIONAL SALES OFFICES 
EASTERN: 570 Lexington Avenue, New York City 22, Plaza 3-9333. 
SOUTHERN: 304 Red Rock Building, Atlanta 3, Walnut 2959. 
CENTRAL: 1456 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Superior 1174. 


WESTERN: Western Merchandise Mart, 1355 Market Street, 
San Francisco 3, Underhill 2727. 


CANADA: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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c. Maintenance ef high standards of cleanliness 
by daily cleaning of the dishwasher, dish tables 
and floor 

d. Training of personnel for this department 

[] Regular inspection of all tableware, including check- 

ing and rejection of any that is not fit for further 
use and dipping or scrubbing those pieces that 
show accumulation of stains 

[] Employment of good help; personnel measuring 

up to standards required for other departments 

[] Recognition of importance of clean dishes and the 

fact that dishwashing can be pleasant work 


OPERATION OF DISHWASHING EQUIPMENT 


CJ Operating instruction supplied by manufacturer 
mounted on wall or available for reference 

[] Daily cleaning of nfachine, including cleaning of 
wash pipes and rinse sprayers 

Scrapping of dishes so that left-over food and liquids 
are kept out of machine 

[) Racking dishes for good washing: plates on end; 
cups and bowls upside down in open racks; 
light loading of silverware 

Strainer pans (and pump intake strainers if used) 
kept in place 

Good detergent with dispenser properly used or 
other provision for maintaining strength of wash- 
ing solution without wasting compound as recom 
mended by supplier 

Washing and rinsing as specified in manufacturer’s 
instructions 

| Rinse system: daily inspection and removal of pipe 
scale as required; use of line strainer. 
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Dunedin 


L] Dishes washed while fresh or soaked if they have 
been allowed to stand for some time 

(] Chinaware allowed to drain and air-dry; silver- 
ware and glassware toweled while piping hot 

L] Rigid inspection; rewashing of any pieces that are 
not perfectly clean 

(_] Dishes handled to preserve cleanliness: clean hands 
touching only handles of cups and silverware, 
rims of plates and bottoms of glasses 

(] Careful handling, transporting and storage of clean 
tableware 

|] Time and motion study: operators working on 

basis resulting in high production with minimum 

effort; opportunities for reducing waste effort 


MAINTENANCE OF EQUIPMENT 


(_] Responsibility delegated to a competent mechanic; 
either an employe or an outside service 

(_] Regular lubrication of motor and all parts as speci- 
fied in manufacturer’s instructions 

L] Operation of parts checked as suggested by manu- 
facturer 

LJ Periodic cleaning and removal of alkali deposits 

L_] Adjustment of gas burners for good combustion; 
checking of pilot light and thermostats 

[_] Pump packing: tight enough to stop excessive leak- 
ing but not tight enough to overload motor 

_] Valves: tightening packing around valve stems; 
replacing disks and/or reseating where valves leak 
and waste water; tightening valve handles 

(_] Electric parts: protected against damage by water; 
motor commutator cleaned; switch in good work- 
ing order 


will gy 


pure concentrated 


ORANGE and GRAPEFRUIT JUICES 


offer Quality ... . Convenience . ... Economy 


FREE FROM ADULTERANTS, preservatives or fortifiers, their use eliminates wide 
variations in flavor and consistency experienced with average market fruit... as 
Sunfilled presents a unique blending of sweet and sour juices for uniform values. In 
ready-to-serve form, they closely approximate freshly squeezed juice in all nutritive 
and characteristic properties. Of dietary importance, the indigestible peel oil fraction 
has been reduced to but .001%. 


TIME SAVING FACTORS which provide for the elimination of inspecting, cutting 
and reaming of fruit. No handling of cumbersome crates or refuse disposal involved. 
Far less storage and refrigeration space required. 


ECONOMY THE KEYNOTE, high fluctuating market fruit prices may be disregarded. 
No spoilage or shrinkage losses to increase the actual cost per serving ..-every ounce 
can be satisfactorily used without waste. 


ORDER TODAY and request 


price list on other Sunfilled quality products 


CITRUS CONCENTRATES. ING. 


Florida 





AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 





Classroom Is Place 
for audto-visual teaching 


HILE the few 

have seen rapid progress in 
the use of audio-visual aids in class- 
rooms, factors indicate an 
greater use of these devices in the 
years immediately at hand. 

Among these factors are: the ap- 
parently sound results of using au- 
dio-visual materials for speeded up 
teaching in the various branches of 
the armed forces; the 
many former teachers and adminis- 
trators, men women alike, to 
the advantages of these technics 
while members of the armed forces; 
the increasing number.of film and 
record centers organized in state uni- 
versities and teachers’ colleges, and, 
finally, the 
schools with inadequate financial re- 
sources of many thousands of dollars 


past years 


even 


exposure ot 


and 


releasing for use in 


worth of excellent equipment used 
Even 
servative observers might expect to 
see the use of films, recordings, pub- 
lic address systems and radios in our 
schools increase rapidly during the 


by the armed services. con- 


years just ahead. 


Where Shall Films Be Shown? 


When the establishment and main- 
tenance of an audio-visual program 
in either an individual school or an 
entire system are agreed upon, an 
immediate and pressing problem is: 
“Where shall these films be shown 
or the radio or recordings be used in 
each individual school unit?” 

Generally, it would seem that an 
administrator and building staff 
might choose either one of two loca- 
tions, with possible modifications, 
namely, the individual classroom or 
the auditorium, playroom or other 
general assembly center in the school. 

Obviously, certain advantages and 
disadvantages are attached to the use 
of either place. But it is my opinion, 
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LEO R. MILLER 


Principal, Jefferson School, Kansas City, Mo. 


after nearly fifteen years’ experience 
in using the commoner forms of 
audio-visual aids, that the individual 
classroom is the more logical place 
for using audio-visual devices. 
Briefly, the disadvantages of the 
auditorium type of visual lesson are: 
1. The lesson ceases to be a lesson 
and becomes a show. The theater- 
like atmosphere encourages this at- 


titude on the part of most pupils. 


- 


2. Blackboards are almost always 


absent. I have found it advantageous 
to be able to stop the machine, turn 
up the lights and elaborate on some 
misunderstood point by making 
blackboard Incidentally, 
the technic of blackboard use might 
be worthy of a course in summer 
schools, if not already offered. 

3. Textbooks and maps are usually 
missing in the 


sketches. 


auditorium. Fre- 


In the classroom, all aids are present which facilitate learning. 


The auditorium situation gives a “show'' atmosphere to pictures. 
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16mm SOUND -ON - FILM 
PROJECTOR 


The Modern Teaching Tool— 
Now Further Improved 








With Brilliant 10O0-Watt Illumination, 
Coated Lens, Simpler Operation, Finer 


Sound Reproduction 








B&H Filmosound, widely pre- 
ferred by schools, now achieves 
sound-on-film realism never be- 


fore obtained. 


Screen images are clearer and 
sharper. Sound is natural and un- 
distorted at all volume levels. Op- 


eration is cooler and quieter. 


Film Damage Banished 


With complete visibility of the film 
: path, film is threaded easily and 
) quickly, while exclusive Bell & 


4 Howell Safe-lock Sprockets and 


guards actually prevent incorrect 


film threading. Built-in guides in- 


© sure correct loop size. The Self- 


compensating, Constant-tension 


Take-up assures correct film ten- 
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sion always. Rewinding is safe 
and fast. 

An important phase of Bell & 
Howell engineering is directed to- 
ward ease of equipment operation 
and toward film protection. The 
proved results are yours only in a 
Filmosound. 

Write now for descriptive, fully 
illustrated booklet. Bell & Howell 
Company, 7155 McCormick Road, 
Chicago 45; New York 20; Holly- 
wood 38; Washington 5, D. C.; 
London. 


B&H Safe-lock 
Sprockets and 
guards make incor- 
rect film threading 
impossible. Once 
seated, the film can- 
not come off! 





B&H Self-compen- 
sating Constant-ten- 
sion Take-up as- 
sures correct tension 
for all reel sizes, all 
film loads; fast, safe 
rewinding. 





A Great Film Library at 
Your Service 


B&H Filmosound Library has thou- 
sands of teaching and entertainment 
films—sound or silent—for rent, lease, 
or purchase. Send for the new Catalog 
of Educational Films. Free to users of 
motion picture equipment. 


Ea OPTI-ONICS—products 


combining the sciences of OPTics 
electrONics - mechaniCS 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


Bell « Howell 


SINCE 1907 THE LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF PROFESSIONAL MOTION 
PICTURE EQUIPMENT FOR HOLLYWOOD AND THE WORLD. 


quently, points of misunderstanding 
can be cleared up in a few seconds 
by turning on the lights and allow- 
ing pupils to refer to texts, diction- 
aries Or maps. 

The advantages of using the class- 
room as an audio-visual laboratory 
are, of course, the reverse of the fore- 
going disadvantages. 

The classroom is the logical place 
to use audio-visual devices since the 
other aids to learning are present 
there also. The disadvantages of 
using the classroom are: 

1. Every teacher has to be trained 
in the use of the equipment. 

2. The equipment has to be moved 
frequently, which increases the 
chances of breakage. 

3. Considerable expense is in- 
volved in equipping each classroom 
in the school with 
opaque shades. 

Let us consider each of these in 
turn. 

1. Any teacher who can learn to 
operate an automobile or an electric 
sweeper should be able to use audio- 
visual aids, including the more elab- 
orate sound equipment. As a last 
resort, principals, custodians or older 


screens and 


pupils might handle the equipment. 

2. Reasonable care and the ap- 
pointment of reliable monitors will 
keep breakage at a minimum. This 
is not a minor detail, with replace- 
ment parts still difficult to get. 

3. The illustrations on page 58 
will dispel any fears regarding the 
cost of equipping classrooms for 
visual aids. I have had the experi- 
ence of obtaining equipment for two 
elementary schools of average size 
within the last four years. In both 
instances I found that the cost per 
room, instead of being prohibitive, 
was extremely reasonable. 

In the classroom pictured, the five 
fairly large windows were equipped 
with heavy blackout shades at a 
cost of less than $20. This money 
was obtained from the sale of waste 
paper gathered in salvage drives. 
The present screen is an old, out- 
dated map, reversed and suspended 
from hooks in the molding. When 
not in use, it is rolled up. 

The use of these two simple ex- 
pedients jumped the use of visual 
aids by the teachers of these two 
schools by several hundred per cent. 
Teachers who refused to take chil- 


dren into the auditorium turned to 
visual aids enthusiastically when 
their own rooms were equipped for 
visual aid teaching. 

Recently, Rupert Peters, director 
of visual education in the schools of 
Kansas City, Mo., stated that the 
only central site for using visual aids 
he would favor was one containing 
the books, maps and globes required 
by every grade using the room, plus 
blackboards and bulletin board 
space. With all these at hand, he said, 
he still would favor the individual 
classroom as the ideal audio-visual 
laboratory for ‘school children. 





Recording Laboratory 


The University of Nebraska’s ra 
dio division has a recording labora 
tory for use in speech courses. Rec 
ords are made of students’ voices at 
the beginning, middle and end of 
a semester so that any improvement 
can be noted. Records have proved 
valuable as teaching aids. The uni- 
versity’s speech improvement clinic 
serves the entire state and cooperates 
with the public schools of Nebraska 
in speech correction work. 








Yes! The screen raises to higher positions than 
shown here—simply pull back elevating tubing 


CHOOSE THE SCREEN 
THAT'S Way Ahead 


—The New DA-LITE CHALLENGER ! 


Only the new Challenger has these advanced features 
new Glass-Beaded Fabric for still finer projection—new 
internal “*Slide-A-Matic” Locking for quicker set-up 


and simpler height adjustment 
Case for better fabric protection 


new stronger Octagon 
new Ridge-Top Legs 


for greater strength and stability. These are only a few 


of the many improvements that make the Challenger 


ideal for classroom use. 


Ask your school supply 


dealer for the new Da-Lite Challenger. Send for new 


literature on this and-other popular models in the 


Da-Lite line 


famous 


for quality screens for 


Dept. TNS. 


and raise screen and case in one smooth, easy 


movement. 


over 36 years! Address 
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One example proves it! Audio- 
taught students develop marked 
ability at extemporaneous 
speaking. Quick thinking is im- 
perative and they cultivate it. 

Recording and self-judgment 
of the playback compel great 
consciousness of pronuncia- 
tion, inflection, sentence con- 
struction, selectivity of ‘subject. 
Grammer, drama, foreign lan- 


guages, speech, music, elec- 


STUDENTS 


RECORDER-Radio-Phonograph 


















“ON THEIR TOES” _ 32) 







tronics, social sciences, busi- 
ness, home economics, and 
other courses command higher 
class averages through audio- 
teaching by RECORDIO 

RECORDIO EDUCATOR, 
easy, quick, simple.as 1...2 
...3 to operate, is distrib- 
uted nationally by selected, 
franchised school supply dis- 
tributors. See your distributor 


today. 





LEARN TO BE... 


Dual-Speed Recorder-Phonograph 
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PLANT OPERATION 
& MAINTENANCE 





PAINT Changes the Picture 


TULLOCH M. TOWNSEND 


Assistant Superintendent, Department of 
Education, Schenectady, N. Y. 


EEPING step with the modern 

trend in educating young 
America, the department of educa- 
tion of Schenectady, N. Y., has 
passed another milestone by adopt- 
ing a new policy in the mainte- 
nance of its schools. 

Generally speaking, the mainte- 
nance of any institutional building, 
school or otherwise, tends to be a 
rather dull, unpretentious process. 
The experiment carried out at 
Schenectady, however, proved that 
even so routine a matter could be 
transformed into an eventful and 
exciting experience. 

Specifically, the project was that 
of painting the interior of the Howe 
School of that city which involved 
two departures from conventional 
practice. First, instead of the cus- 
tomary use of a two-tone effect 
throughout the building, such as 
white ceilings and cream colored 
walls, 12 different color schemes were 
adopted. Second, in choosing the 
colors, the pupils end teachers were 
asked to contribute their preferences 
and suggestions. This imbued the 
project with a strong and healthy 
atmosphere of democracy. 


Paint Specialist Consulted 


The germ of the new program 
took root when the department of 
education’s own offices were redec- 
orated in 1942. At that time, a paint 
specialist was consulted and his sug- 
gestion of employing color variety 


was enthusiastically received and 
carried out. Since the comments 
were many and favorable on the 
completed job and since hospitals 
and similar institutions 


were now 
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accepting bright, cheerful colors, the 
question was asked, “Why not the 
schools, too?” The board of educa- 
tion heartily endorsed the proposal 
and subsequently Howe School was 
selected as the first to be redecorated 
according to the new plan. 

Unfortunately, the war put a tem- 
porary stop to the proceedings but 
upon termination of hostilities the 
work proceeded once more and has 
since been completed. 

The 12 color combinations which 
were suggested were chosen with 
various factors, both technical and 
psychological, in mind. Six of the 
color schemes .were designed for use 
in rooms exposed to direct sunlight 
and six were for rooms receiving 
more subdued natural light. It is 
worth while to note that in choos- 
ing colors, especially for schools, the 
decorative value of color is only one 
of the many elements to be consid- 
ered. 


Effects of Color Studied 


Light, shade, location, reflection 
and similar technicalities must be 
considered in order to achieve a har- 
monious and satisfactory effect. The 
psychological aspects of colors were 
perhaps even more strongly consid- 
ered than the technical as it was felt 
that every effort should be made to 
provide the children with an atmos- 
phere of cheerfulness and congen- 
iality. 

When asked to select their own 
colors the pupils and teachers were 
surprised and delighted. They were 
proud to have been consulted about 
such an important matter and at- 
tacked the problem with great en- 
thusiasm, displaying a wholehearted 
interest from start to finish. 

Although the basic color schemes 
had been decided upon beforehand, 
the children’s and teacher’s choices 
did materially affect the final deci- 


sions as it was possible to vary most 
of the shades to a reasonable extent. 
Naturally, the pupils and, in most 
cases, the teachers were guided in 
their choices purely by their personal 
preferences of color and could hardly 
be expected to consider technical 
aspects. 

In many instances they selected 
colors identical with those previously 
chosen. Occasionally they selected a 
color different from the, original 
scheme but when it was explained to 
them that it would not be suitable 
because of the light or location of a 
room, they were more than willing 
to accept the more suitable tint. Even 
then they felt it was a problem 
which they had solved themselves. 


Pupils Show Interest 


The pupils displayed great interest 
by watching the progress of the work 
day by day. Each one felt, and right- 
fully so, that it was his responsi- 
bility, his job and his school and 
he must see to it that nothing went 
wrong. When the painting of a par- 
ticular room reached the point at 
which the class had to be conducted 
elsewhere, the teacher would take the 
pupils to their own room for a short 
period to watch the painter mix his 
colors and prepare for the work of 
the day. The six master painters em- 
ployed seemed to sense the spirit of 
the children and accepted their com- 
ments with gravity. 

To add fuel to the fire, the pupils 
insisted that bookcases, bulletin 
boards and various classroom acces- 
sories also be painted in the colors 
of their choice. Although this move 
had hardly been anticipated, the 
school board, nevertheless, complied 
with the request and the project 
moved merrily along. As a finishing 
touch, upon completion of the 
painting, the pupils selected and 
bought draperies to match the indi- 
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. THIS LIGHT-REFLECTIVE PAINT IS AN IMPORTANT AID TO 


startling educational 
— growth 


IN TEXAS SCHOOLS 
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your 

school 

can do 
it.too 

















Here is news of high importance to school 
administrators! Many schools are gaining 
startling educational growth . . . important 
decreases in students’ visual difficulty .. . and 
reduction in classroom energy problems by 
painting the interiors of schoolrooms with 
Luminall paint (light-reflecting) and making 
changes in fenestration and seating arrange- 
ment according to a plan known as the 
“Texas Method.” 

These revolutionary achievements devel- 
oped and proved in the Mexia, Texas Public 


LUMINALL 


Schools under the direction of Dr. Darell B. 
Harmon, Texas State Department of Health, 
are reported in Illuminating Engineer, Archi- 
tectural Record, and elsewhere. The mod- 
ernization necessary to achieve these results 
is relatively simple. 

Send today for “Light on Growing Chil- 
dren” by Dr. Harmon. Learn how easily 
your school may obtain these benefits for 
its children. NATIONAL CHEMICAL & 
MFG. CO., 3601 South May Street, Dept. 
G, Chicago 9, Ilinois 









schemes. 
smile 


vidual color The school 
itself seemed to when the 
work was finished and everyone con- 
cerned enjoyed the whole thing 
hugely. 

The six “cool” colors chosen for 
roonrs included light 
green, turquoise, gray, gray-green, 
light blue and green-blue. The 
“warm” selected for the 
shaded rooms were peach, ashes-of- 
roses (this the pupils dubbed “straw- 
berry ice cream”), dusty pink, light 
buff, light fawn and light canary. 
Bone white was used for all ceilings. 


the sunny 


Ce rhc TS 


The woodwork was painted the 
same color as the walls, which 
brightened the rooms and made 
them larger. Each color 
scheme has a light reflection capacity 
of more than 75 per cent, which 
ensures increased lighting efficiency. 
The drab institutional look and mo- 
notonous appearance created by sin- 
gle color schemes were effectively 
eliminated and the psychological 
effect on the children of the bright 
cheery rooms was much in evidence. 

Despite the fact that the total ex- 
penditure more than would 


seem 


Was 
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ONE way to keep your 

janitor happy is to make 

his job easier. Give him 

one cleanser for all types 
of flooring, eliminate special cleansers 
and the time wasted in mixing and 
preparation, and you'll find him “‘whist- 
ling while he works.”’ 


Floor-San gets the cleaning job done 
quicker and safer. For you can use 
Floor-San with perfect safety on rubber 
tile, asphalt tile, linoleum, terrazzo, 
wood, or any other flooring. 


Floor-San Liquid Scrub Compound is 
absolutely harmless to any flooring not 
harmed by water. It has received the 
approval of the Rubber Flooring Man- 
ufacturers Association. It is endorsed 
by manufacturers of asphalt tile. 








/ 
Janitors appreciate the convenience of 
One Single Cleanser for ALL their floors 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES INC 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
CHICAGO + CINCINNATI - DALLAS - DETROIT - DENVER - MINNEAPOLIS - NEW ORLEANS - NEW YORK ~ SEATTLE + SIOUX CITY - TORONTO 

















Furthermore, Floor-San gives thorough 
cleansing action. Special ingredients 
quickly remove water soluble matter, 
cut through oils, greases and inert 
solids and float the dirt to the surface 
where it is easily washed away. 


Begin now to use Floor-San for ail 
school floors. Your janitor will ap- 
preciate its convenience and you'll get 
better cleaning at lower cost. 


FLOOR-SAN 


LIQUID «SCRUB COMPOUND 











have ordinarily been incurred by a 
conventional paint job, the reaction 
of the parents, taxpayers and P.-T.A, 
was so favorable that the board of 
education of Schenectady has de- 
cided to adopt the Howe School 
paint plan for all of the city’s schools. 





BETTER PLANT PRACTICES 





Care of Shades and Maps 


To obtain the maximum usefulness 
from window shades, they must be | 
installed correctly and be operated 
carefully and intelligently. There is 
probably no other equipment in school 
that receives so much thoughtless and 
unnecessary abuse as do the window 
shades and, to a lesser degree, the 
maps. 

Pupils should never be allowed to 
operate either of these except under 
strict, intelligent supervision; in fact, § 
care of all equipment should be taught | 
as painstakingly as other subjects. 

Following are a few don’t’s and J 
why’s which apply to maps as well as § 
to shades: Always raise and lower a § 
shade by the pull, or string, in the 
center of the lower edge, guiding the § 
shade carefully so that it rolls evenly | 
and not to one side. Uneven rolling J 
causes the edges to become raveled § 
and torn; after this has happened, it § 
is almost impossible for a shade to be 
rolled straight again. 

If a shade is raised and lowered by 
grasping one corner, it is only a ques 
tion of time until the corner will. be J 
gin to rip off. Care should also be 
taken not to pull a shade down so far 
that it tears off the roller. Shades ar 
made with enough material so that 
two or more complete wraps are left 
around the roller even after the shade 
has been lowered. 

If a window is open, do not have 
the shade lower than the window 
sash as the draft, whipping it back 
and forth, will eventually cause pin 
holes and wrinkles to appear. 

In rooms in which there is a double 
installation, i.e. dark shades in addi 
tion to the regular ones, for darkening 
a room for motion pictures, the dark 
shades should always be kept rolled 
up except when pictures are being dis- J 
played. If this is done, they will last @ 
indefinitely. 4 

The natural enemies of shades are] 
strong sunlight, moisture and other] 
properties of the atmosphere; these wi!! § 
in time “kill” the texture of the cloth, 
making it brittle and ready for the 
repair shop. If shades are given rea 
sonable care, they will last a long time. 
—A. E. Moon, Service Department, 
Board of Education, Wichita, Kan. 
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WASHINGTON NEWS 


By EVA ADAMS CROSS, Special Correspondent 





President Signs Lunch Bill 


The bill providing basic legislation 
for a permanent school lunch program 
was signed by the President June 4. 
Conterees from both Houses have been 
at work for some time on a compromise 
measure and are in agreement on all 
controversial points except the amount 
to be appropriated. Consequently, the 
act leaves it to Congress to determine 
each year the amount to be appropriated. 

A pending appropriation bill for the 
Department of Agriculture has set aside 
75,000,000 for purposes which could 
be used on a school lunch program start- 
ing July 1. The bill or the conference 
report sets aside $10,000,000 for non- 
food assistance, 

The administration of the program is 
placed in the hands of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Title II has apparently 
been eliminated and no mention is made 
of the U. S. Office of Education. 


Federal funds distributed under the 
National School Lunch Act will be 
available to any public or nonproft 
private school of high school grade or 
under and, with respect to Puerto Rico, 
will also include nonprofit child care 
centers. 

The Secretary of Agriculture must 
apportion among the states during each 
fiscal year not less than 75 per cent of 
the funds made available for the year 
for supplying agricultural commodities 
and other foods. Apportionment of 
funds among the will be made 
on the basis of factors: (1) the 
number of school children in the state 
and (2) the need for assistance. 


states 
two 


The matching provisions call for $1 
of state and local money for $1 of 
federal money for the fiscal years 1947- 
1950, inclusive; $1 for $1.50 for the 
fiscal years 1951-1955, inclusive, and $1 
for $3 thereafter. 

Federal funds will be disbursed by the 
state educational agency, with one ex- 
ception, to those schools determined eli- 
gible. Such disbursement to any school 
will be made only for the purpose of 
reimbursing it for the cost of obtaining 
agricultural commodities and other foods 
for consumption by children in the 
school lunch program. Such food costs 
may include the cost of processing, 
distributing, transporting, storing or 
handling. 

The will also be reimbursed 
for nonfood assistance in connection 
with the school lunch program, 
equipment used in storing, preparing or 
serving food for school children. 


school 
1.e. 

In some states, the state educational 
agency is not permitted by law to dis- 
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burse federal funds to nonprofit private 
schools or to match federal funds for 
distribution to such schools. In_ these 
states, the Secretary of Agriculture will 
disburse the proper proportion of funds 
directly to the nonprofit private schools. 

Lunches served by schools participat- 
ing in the school lunch program must 
meet minimum nutritional requirements 
prescribed by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture on the basis of tested nutritional 
research. The meals must be served 
without cost or at a reduced cost to chil- 
dren who are unable to pay the full 
cost of the lunch, according to local 
school authorities. No physical segrega- 
tion of or other discrimination against 
any child can be made by the school 
because of his inability to pay. School 
lunch programs under the act must be 
operated on a nonprofit basis. 

Each school must, insofar as practi- 
cable, utilize commodities designated 
from time to time by the Secretary as 
being in abundance, either nationally or 
in the school area, or commodities do- 
nated by the Secretary. 

If a state maintains separate schools 
for minority and for majority races, no 
funds can be paid to it unless an equi- 
table distribution is made within the 
state for the benefit of minority races. 

Certain regulations are still to be 
drafted by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


World Conference on Teaching 


The National Education Association 
has announced a two weeks’ session, 
August 17 to 30, of the World Confer- 
ence of the Teaching Profession to take 
place at The Homestead, Endicott, 
N. Y. Invitations have been sent to 
the most widely representative organ- 
izations in each of the United Nations 
and to certain neutrals, organizations 
that most nearly correspond to N.E.A. 

State education associations will act 
as hosts to delegates from the various 
countries. Each state has been given, 
insofar as possible, its first choice of the 
country it wishes to entertain. So far, 
13 state associations have expressed their 
desire to cooperate. 


Come-and-Get-l+ Sales 


Plans have been completed for an 
accelerated selling program permitting 
surplus war property in vast and various 
quantities to become more accessible to 
purchasers, the War Assets Administra- 
tion announced May 31. 

The system of disposal is described 
as “sales at site” and will adequately 
take care of all priority claimants as well 
as small business, it is believed. 


In addition to existing methods of dis- 
posal, W.A.A. will schedule these sales 
at site for areas of the country in which 
major quantities of surplus war proj 
erty are now located. 

Warehouses of military bases, naval 
establishments and war plants will be 
the scenes of this method of sales. 
Prospective purchasers may visit such 
sale inspect. merchandise, 
what they want, pay their money and 
depart with their purchases or have 
them shipped to designated destinations. 

These come-and-get-it sales will mean 
installation of a complete selling staff 
at each of the surplus property storage 
centers. Such sites will be operated as 
subregional offices of W.A.A. The 33 
regional offices will retain only admin- 
istrative supervision and accounting op- 
erations. 


sites, select 


Federal Aid Bills 


S. 181 amended, the Hill-Taft-Thomas 
federal aid to education bill, was ap- 
proved May 17 by the Senate education 
and labor committee. It now goes to 
the Senate for debate. 

Senator Mead has introduced another 
bill to authorize an appropriation to as- 
sist the states in more adequately financ- 
ing education. He sponsored a similar 
bill last year, S. 717. 

The present proposal carries an ap- 
propriation of $150,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1947; $225,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, 
and $300,000,000 for each fiscal year 
thereafter. 

The funds paid to a state would be 
available for disbursement by the state 
authority to local public school juris- 
dictions or other state public educational 
agencies and to nonpublic schools. 

The proposal encourages states to put 
forth at least average effort from their 
own funds in support of public elemen- 
tary and public junior and senior high 
schools. It encourages the states to use 
the federal funds to equalize educational 
opportunities among school districts 
within the state. However, it does not 
dictate to the state how and where state 
and local funds are to be used, nor 
does it provide any kind of federal con- 
trol over the operation of elementary 
and high schools. 

The measure would give aid to each 
state which maintains from state re\ 
enues as high an expenditure per pupil 
in average daily attendance as it made 
in the fiscal year 1942. The state would 
have to maintain its present teacher 
salary level and could not discriminate 
against minority racial groups in the use 
of federal funds. 


Third Supplement to VHP-| 


The Civilian Production Administra- 
tion issued May 28 additional lists of 
types of buildings which either come 
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within the cost allowances of the Vet- 
erans Housing Program Order 1 or are 
excluded from the controls of the order. 
Supplement 3 lists the additions. 

It is not necessary under VHP-1 to 
get permission to do one or more jobs 
on a structure if the cost of each job 
does not exceed the allowance given 
for that class of structure. Different 
classes of structures are listed in the 
order, seach with a specific small-job 
allowance, These are the additions of 
interest to schools: 

The $400 small-job allowance includes: 
any individual house designed for occu- 
pancy by five families or less even 
though it is on the property of a com- 
mercial, utility, institutional or indus- 
trial concern and used for housing the 
employes of the institutional or other 
concerns; a house on a campus owned 
by a college and occupied by a college 
official. 

The $1000 small-job allowance in- 
cludes: a dormitory or fraternity house; 
a building used for a social club; a serv- 
ice station or garage; a greenhouse; a 
college or university laboratory, field 
house or classroom building. 

The $15,000 small-job allowance, ac- 
cording to the order itself, is for a fac- 
tory, plant or other industrial structure 
which is used for the manufacturing, 
processing or assembling of any goods 
and so on. The supplement, however, 
contains a note which explains that a 
structure covered by this paragraph has 
an allowance of $15,000 per job even 
though it is owned and operated by an 
educational, charitable or public organ- 
ization. A research laboratory, commer- 
cial or industrial, is included in the list; 
also a printing plant, an off-farm plant 
engaged in pasteurizing, separating or 
bottling milk, and a bakery. 

Among structures not restricted by the 
order are: boardwalks, drainage or irri- 
gation ditches, driveways, fences, out- 
door swimming pools, outdoor tennis 
courts, parking lots, pipe lines, roads, 
sidewalks, walls, wells. 


Lanham Act Funds Continued 


The amendment to Title II of the 
Lanham Act, H.R. 5796, to continue 
assistance for another year for the main- 
tenance and operation of certain school 
facilities was reported favorably out of 
the Senate education and labor commit- 
tee May 20. 

The House passed the bill without a 
dissenting vote. No authorization or 
appropriation of new funds is required. 
The third urgent deficiency bill author- 
izes the use of $7,000,000 of unobligated 
funds for this purpose. 

The report of the Senate education 
and labor committee pointed out the 
fact that the passage of the bill is urgent. 
Many local school agencies must énter 
immediately into contracts with teachers 
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for the next school year. The number 
of teachers that can be employed is de- 
pendent in many cases upon whether 
Lanham Act assistance will be available. 
State and local funds for schools in war 
areas have been increased substantially 
but in many cases will not be adequate 
to meet the greatly increased responsi- 
bilities. 

The third urgent deficiency bill also 
carries an appropriation of $35,000,000 
additional for the Bureau of Community 
for advanced planning of 
hospitals and other public 


Facilities 
schools, 
works. 


Temporary Dwellings for Schools 


Two thirds of the first hundred thou- 
sand temporary emergency dwellings for 
veterans and servicemen to be allocated 
to schools have been completed or are 
under construction, the Federal Public 
Housing Authority announced May 21. 
Every effort will be made to achieve 
a goal of 300,000 units of housing for 
student veterans in 1946, Philip M. 
Klutznick, F.P.H.A. commissioner, said. 


Jam in Colleges This Fall 

More than 2,000,000 young Americans 
will try to get into the nation’s colleges 
and universities this autumn, but the 
chances are slim at present that more 
than 1,600,000 students can be accom- 
modated, John W. Snyder warned the 
President in a report May 20. 

Unless more far-reaching action is 
taken, between 400,000 and 500,000 
young people may have to be turned 
away, the director of the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion stressed. 
Among them will be 270,000 veterans 
who will be unable to redeem the pledge 
of educational opportunity which was 
made to them in the G.I. Bill of Rights. 


Transfer of Public School Facilities 


A bill recently introduced in the 
House would provide for the transfer 
without charge of Lanham Act public 
school facilities to states or political sub- 
thereof. Such public work 
would have to be located in the state 
or political subdivision applying and the 
applicant must give assurance that the 
facility will continue to be used and 
maintained, 


divisions 


President's Reorganization Plan 

Of outstanding interest to schoolmea 
was President Truman’s proposal to the 
Congress May 16 that the Federal Se- 
curity Agency be given departmental 
status and a permanent place in the 
President’s cabinet. 

To meet its full responsibility in the 
fields of education, health and welfare, 
the federal government requires efficient 
machinery for the administration of its 
social programs, said the President. He 
believes it essential to transfer certain 


programs to the Federal Security Agency 
and tos strengthen its internal organza. 
tion and management. 

The plan as outlined would transfer 
to the Federal Security Administrator 
the functions of the Children’s Burcau, 
except these relating to child labor under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. ‘The 
child labor functions would be 
ferred to the Secretary of Labor. ‘The 
other four programs of the Children’s 
Bureau—child welfare, crippled children, 
child and maternal health, and research 
in problems of child life—fall within 


the scope of the Federal Security Agency, 


he believes. 

The reorganization plan would result 
in the abolishment of the office of assist. 
ant commissioner of education and the 
federal board of vocational education, 

The Social Security Board as an entity 
would be eliminated under the Presi- 
dent’s plan. 

Under the plan the Federal Security 
Administrator would establish uniform 
standards and procedures for grants-in- 
aid programs and permit states to submit 
grants-in-aid programs. 


Victims of Hotel Fire 


Five high school boys from Newton, 


lowa, given a trip to Chicago as a§ 


graduation gift from their parents, lost 
their lives in the La Salle Hotel fire 
June 5. The boys were Delbert Roush, 
Joseph S. Barton, William Denniston, 
Paul Harrington and Eldon Adams. 
Leonard A. Salter, associate professor 
of agriculture and economics, University 
of Wisconsin, his wife and 7-year-old 
son, also were killed in the fire. Mr. 
Salter and his family had stopped over 
in Chicago en route to the University 


of Minnesota where he was to receive § 


his Ph.D. degree. 


Maj. Hugh W. Hudleson, whose 


home is in Portland, Ore., lost his life § 


in the fire. Maj. Hudleson had gone to 


Chicago to make the annual inspection § 


of R.O.T.C. units. 


Typewriter and Tool Prices Rise 


Che O.P.A. raised retail price ceilings! 


on typewriters May 8. Retail ceilings 
on portable typewriters were increased 
314 per cent; on other typewriters, and 
business machines, including calculators, 
cash registers, dictaphone, duplication, 


addressing and bookkeeping machines, | 


the price hike was 12 per cent. 


Wood boring and cutting tools have q 


gone up between 8 and 9 per cent 


Affected are manually operated auger 5 
7, 


bits, drills, drill bits and braces, wood 
borers, saws and saw frames. 

A slight rise in price ceilings will also 
affect various hand operated tools: auto 
mechanics’ tools, chisels, mechanics 
hammers, pliers, punches, screw drivers, 
metal cutting snips and shears, wrenches 
and spanners including sockets and driv- 
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T isn’t always fair to attribute misuse of school wash- 

rooms to the carelessness of pupils. Often unsanitary 
and objectionable conditions can be eliminated by the 
installation of correctly designed fixtures which encour- 
age proper use. 

For example, old-style urinals are a problem in many 
schools. Washroom floors become soiled and unsanitary. 
Drains clog. Unpleasant odors develop. Our intensive 
study of these conditions led to the design of the 
“Standard” Expello Urinal, a modern fixture ideally 
suited to school use. 

The Expello is designed to function like a water closet, 
assuring complete flushing. No clogged outlets to plague 
janitors! The easily cleaned vitreous china bowl is sci- 
entificially shaped for convenient access . . . an impor- 
tant factor in preventing misuse by children. The 
Expello is wall-mounted. This keeps the floor clear for 
quick, thorough cleaning and permits locating urinals 


-_— 


Heating Accessories . . 


How to help your pupils 


improve WASHROOM 
DEPORTMENT 


LOOK FOR THIS MARK OF MERIT—It identifies the world’s largest line of Heating and Plumbing Products for every use... 
Boilers, Warm Air Furnaces, Winter Air Conditioners, Water Heaters, for all fuels . 
. Bathtubs, Water Closets, Lavatories, Kitchen Sinks, Laundry Trays, Brass Trim .. . 


at exactly the right height for children of any age. 
Manual flushing is eliminated by the use of foot-oper- 
ated valves. Or controls can be installed to provide auto- 
matic flushing at fixed intervals. 

Be sure to give your school the full benefit of today’s 
most advanced developments in Heating Equipment and 
Plumbing Fixtures. Ask your Architect or Heating and 
Plumbing Contractor for details on American-Standard 
Products. American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corporation, P. O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 























including 
. . Radiators, Convectors, Enclosures . . . Gas and Oil Burners. . . 
and specialized products for Hospitals, 


Hotels, Schools, Ships and Railroads. 
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“WESTONE 
SURE KEEPS 
DUST DOWN!” 


WESTONE, the liquid chemical floor treatment 
simplifies floor maintenance problems. It continu- 
ally improves floor appearance, penetrates rapidly 
and evenly and actually seems to become part 
of the floor material itself. 


HOW WESTONE CONTROLS DUST 


Floor traffic ig one of the main causes of dust in 
room atmosphere, and continuous traffic never 
gives the dust a chance to settle. Even open 
windows do not contribute as much atmospheric 
dust as does floor traffic. Westone has, in addition 
to its other properties, a peculiar affinity for dust 
and where it is properly used to maintain a floor, 
the atmosphere will be comparatively free from it 
because foot traffic will not cause the dust to rise. 


WESTONE CLEANS BLACKBOARDS! 


Wipe Blackboard with cloth dampened with Westone. 
Wipe off excess with a clean dry cloth. Allow Black- 
board 12 hours to dry. Results will be amazing. 


Write for FREE booklet Ss 


DISIMFECTING 
Linpary 


DEPT 


CITY 


ers, nail sets, metal tool cases and too! 
| kits and other items. 


| Rise for D.C. Teachers Proposed 


The board of education, District of § 

Columbia, submitted to the commission. 

| ers May 17 a proposal for a flat $600 

| rise for all school personnel. The bill | 

has the approval of the teachers’ asso- 

ciations, the teachers’ advisory council | 
and the parent-teacher associations. 

Also pending is the McCarran teach. 

| ers’ pay bill introduced in Congress in 

| January. It provides for sliding scale § 

increases of $100 to $500. The teachers 7 

| have not approved the McCarran bill | 

on the ground that higher salaried teach. | 

| ers would reap most of the benefit. 


| Teen-Age Inductions Considered 


The Senate voted June 4 to resume 
| teen-age inductions and to make sub 
| stantial pay increases for lower rank 
| enlisted men. Selective Service would 
| be extended until May 15, 1947. All 
| males 18 to 45 would be liable to draft 9 
| beginning July 1. 4 
| Other amendments approved included: § 

(1) the exemption of all overseas vet- 9 
erans of World War II from reinduction § 
(permitting Selective Service to call up | 
again any veteran who served less than 

| six months in this country), (2) call of § 
inductees who were continued in school 
unless they had had six months of train- § 

| ing; (3) exemption of scientists and 9 
scientific students from actual call. b 
The bill must now go back to a¥ 
House-Senate conference. 


| Snags in Studying Abroad 


Veterans who want to study abroad 
are running into difficulties in the form 
of overcrowded schools, black market J 
living costs and State Department red 

_ tape. Veterans discharged in Germany 
and Austria may atténd universities 7 
there with expenses paid by the U. S. @ 
government under the GJ. Bill of J 
Rights. Schools have to be approved by 
the Veterans Administration. Ten col- 
leges in Germany and three in Austria 
have been approved, assurance having 
been given by army occupational av- 
thorities that the schools have been 


| purged of Nazi influence. 


However, to veterans in the United 
States who want to attend schools in 
Germany, Austria, Japan and Korea, 7 
the State Department is not issuing 9 
passports. It will issue passports to some 
| foreign countries, but the veteran must | 

still obtain the necessary visa from the f 
| foreign embassy or consulate here. Ten J 
| schools in Russia have been approved 
| but, as yet, no visas are available. 

Some veterans are already studying 
in Europe but they are described by 

| the V.A. as being on a “hand-to-mouth” 
| basis until a definite program crystallizes. 
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Floors get more use and abuse than any other 
part of a school building. For that reason, part 
of the value we build into Tile-Tex Asphalt 
Tile is a smooth, easy-to-clean surface. When 
a sound maintenance program is followed, 
Tile-Tex Asphalt floors remain clean and at- 
tractive for longer periods of time—with less 
effort at lower cost. 

We have continuously studied the problem 
of how to clean and wax Tile-Tex so as to pro- 
duce the lowest cost per square foot per year. 
The results of these careful studies are avail- 
able to you in the latest issue of “Maintenance 
Data” illustrated above. 

This booklet contains valuable information 
which should be in the hands of every school 
official or employee interested in floor main- 


FIRST in 
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tenance. ‘“‘Maintenance Data” covers complete 
procedures on cleaning, waxing, and proper 
equipment of furniture used on Tile-Tex As- 
phalt Tile. Further, instructions are given for 
the use of Tile-Tex maintenance materials— 
Tile-Tex Cleaner, Water Wax, and Sweeping 
Compound. 

If you desire, a Tile-Tex representative will 
be glad to recommend the most economical 
kind of overall maintenance program for your 
school. Send for your copy of “Maintenance 
Data.” 


THE TILE-TEX COMPANY, Inc. 
ASPHALT TILE MFR. 
SUBSIDIARY OF THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 
220 E. 42nd STREET + NEW YORK CITY 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


FLOORING 
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NEWS IN REVIEW 





Teachers’ Single Salary Schedule 
Trustees of El Segundo Unified 
School District, Los Angeles County, 
California, have approved a single sal 
ary schedule for teachers based upon 
their professional training and experi- 
ence. 
The 
teacher without experience is $2250 pay 
able in 10 equal installments. For any 
one of the following, $100 is added: 


minimum basic salary for a 


California general secondary credential; 
California administration credential; 
master’s degree; bachelor’s degree plus 
3() semester hours of graduate work. 
The sum of $50 shall be added for each 
year of teaching or military service, not 
to exceed seven years or $350 (experi- 
ence prior to July 1, 1938, not to be 
credited ). 

Four semester hours of university or 
college credit (after July 1, 1947) must 








PEABODY 


“Light Weight” 
STEEL FRAME SEATING 


MOST PRACTICAL + 


MOST COMFORTABLE 








To the new Peabody Line of movable light 
weight steel frame seating is added Peabody's 
No. 203 Steel Frame Chair. It is a sturdy, easy- 
to-handle chair, styled to match Tablet Arm 


Chair No. 201 


and Movable Chair Desk No. 


202. This fine looking chair with its posture-fit, 
floating back rest and form-fit plywood seat, 
provides the utmost in comfort. 


be earned in summer school once every 
three years to qualify for an annual 
increment. Teaching three fourths of 
the total days of school in any year 
will qualify a teacher meeting the fore. 
going provision to an increase of $100 
(for teaching three fourths of the second 
semester, $50). Other salary increases 
are also provided. 

Teachers employed subsequent to July 
1, 1943, are to receive a salary adjust. 
ment of $150 in addition to the annual 
increment of $100; other teachers, not 
less than $200. 

The maximum salary will be: $3300 
for the bachelor’s degree; $3400 for the 
general secondary or administration cre. | 
dential and/or thirty semester hours of 
graduate work above the bachelor’s de. 
gree; $3500 for the master’s degree. 

After Sept. 1, 1947, written evidence 
of having completed the required sum. 
mer school attendance will qualify teach. § 
ers who received the maximum salary 
during the previous year to the super. 
maximum ($3600) salary. 


Education Conference at Michigan 
The annual summer education con- 
ference sponsored by the school of edu- § 
cation of the University of Michigan J 
will be held during the week of July 22.9 
An exhibit of textbooks will be fea-| 
tured. A variety of programs will be 
arranged in such areas as remedial read- § 
ing; visual, civic, elementary, intercul- 
tural education; guidance, and physical § 
education, as well as other fields. ; 
The general program will include lec. ¥ 
tures, round tables and panels. Much § 
attention will be given to the review of 3 
recent books and the discussion of newer 
teaching aids. The conference is open 


At right is Peabody Steel Frame Movable Chair 
Desk No. 201. Its duo-adjustable top provides 
most comfortable working space for children of - ‘. 
different stature. This desk is quickly adjustable Better World Program 

and easily fitted to the tall, the short, or the A program entitled “A Better 


i i! , ” . ° 
plump child, as well as to the child of normal World” is to be introduced in the publi 


— schools of New York City this fall, de 
signed to help pupils understand the 
importance of the United Nations and 
to develop a concept of world organiza 
tion and international cooperation. 

Prepared by a committee of leading 
educators, the program will be used 
from kindergarten through junior high 
school. A manual for teachers presents 
the objectives, concepts and generaliza- 
tion appropriate for each year of school. 
A study of the United Nations Charter § 
will be one of the major goals for the J 
coming year. Various pupil activities, § 
films, books and charts will be used to § 
implement the study. 


without charge to anyone. 


new 


At left is Peabody Steel Frame Mov- 
able Tablet Arm Chair No. 202. This 
chair, like No. 201 and 203, comes 
with posture-fit, floating plywood back 
rest, form-fit plywood seat, sanitary 
foot closures and light weight pressed 
steel frame. Ask your Peabody dis- 
tributor for complete details, or write 
direct to us. 


THE PEABODY COMPANY 


North Manchester, Indiana 


Foundations Support Education 

A report by Shelby M. Harrison, di 
rector of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
based on replies to questionnaires re 
turned by 335 out of more than 500 
philanthropic foundations, shows that 
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rtuy word, any phrase repeated again and again Zatceutly/ 


You'RE TEACHING Spanish. 

Let's suppose you've distinguished be- 
tween the distinct and the rapid pronun- 
ciation of vowels. You'd like to repeat 
native spoken examples of each vowel un- 
til your students have mastered them fully 
But how? By blindly searching for 
twelve examples on a language record? 
No. By simply using the new Fairchild 
Language Master. It’s a word or phrase- 
spotting playback machine. It has an 
illuminated ‘spotting dial’ that records the 
location of any word or phrase on a 
record. It has a hand operated lever which 
returns the pickup to the word or phrase 
to be repeated. It permits any word or 





phrase to be repeated again and again 
until mastered. 

Operation is simple. The on-off switch, 
volume control, spotting dial and lever 
are conveniently grouped on the turn- 
table panel. The amplifier-speaker unit 
is mounted in the removable, cable-con- 
nected cover so that it can be turned 
around to face the class. If desired, the 
Language Master may be supplied with- 
out the amplifier-speaker unit for use with 
headphones for quiet listening; or for 
connection to any independent amplifier 
or radio. 

Where record-making equipment is 
available, instructors may make and chart 
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records especially adapted to class needs. 
In addition, the Language Master can be 
used to teach many phases of musical 
theory, appreciation and history from 
recordings. And radio program directors 
can use it for spotting in background 
effects. Or it can be used for synchronizing 
recorded commentary with silent films 
or slides. 

The Fairchild Language Master can be 
operated from any 110-120 AC light 
socket. It is priced within range of both 
classroom and student ownership. For 
complete information address: 88-06 Van 
Wyck Boulevard, Jamaica 1, New York. 


SOUND 
EQUIPMEN 






CAMERA 


AND INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 


73 


education is a held of major interest 
with more than half of them. A total 
of 48 concentrate all their activities in 
this field. 

This support of education takes many 
forms, including scholarships, fellow- 
ships and student loans; assistance to 
teachers through salary supplement, re- 
tirement allowances and study grants; 
subsidies to educational institutions, but 
with fewer contributions for building 
and funds than formerly 
and more emphasis upon contributions 
for research in particular fields. They 
support research and experiment 
in educational theory and practice. 


endowment 


also 


Reading Conference in August 

The annual Reading Conference of 
the Pennsylvania State College will be 
held from August 12 to 17. Reading 
technics in classroom situations will be 
stressed. Problems to be discussed in 
clude mental hygiene and reading in- 
struction, semantics and critical reading, 
readiness for reading at elementary and 
secondary levels, vocabulary develop- 
ment, reading materials, retardation and 
so on. 

A registration fee of $6 will be charged 
or a credit of one hour will be allowed 
those who wish to register for Ed. 425 
or Ed. 536 at the same rate. The num 


Why You will Want Mosinee Towels 
In Your School Washrooms 





Present schools using 
Mosinee Towels, as well as 
prospective users, deserve 
a product which is manu- 
factured under the most 
sanitary conditions — and 
in an efficient way by peo- 
ple who are conscious of 
the vital part they play in 
maintaining excellence of 
towel service in your wash- 
rooms. The folks who make 
Mosinee Towels have not 
had a lost time accident for 
more than nine years — 
and for this outstanding 
record have won the tro- 
phies pictured here. 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 


Member of 
National School 
Service Institute. 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 


74 Division of 


ber of participants will be limited. Those 
interested should write the Reading 
Clinic, School of Education, The Penn. 
sylvania State College, State College, Pa, 


Would Lower Voting Age 


Representative Johnson of Oklahoma 
introduced a proposed constitutional 
amendment May 23 to lower the voting 
age in national elections to 18 years. 


Summer Study Opportunity Offered 

The Evansville Interracial Commis. 
sion, Evansville, Ind., has offered to pay 
the tuition, room and board expenses 
for two Evansville teachers who wish to 
attend any two weeks of the intercul- 
tural courses being offered by the Welles. 
ley School of Community Affairs at 
Wellesley College between July 8 and 
August 16. A team of either two women 
or two men will be sent. They will have 
to pay for their own transportation. 
Their only obligation will be to report 
on their studies at a meeting of the 
Interracial Commission. 


Vandals Wreck School 


Vandals broke into the Lyon School § 
in St. Louis, ransacked its classrooms § 
and set fire to the building. The blaze J 
was confined to one room, however. | 
The vandals smashed windows, 
turned desks, ripped pictures and maps 
from the walls, emptied ink on_ the 
floors and scattered books and papers § 
throughout the building. 


Grade School Pupils Strike 


In Milwaukee, 11 boys at the Lane ‘ 


grade school went on strike because they 


wanted a male principal. Principal Erna § 
Mueller, watching their picket line from § 
her window, declared “they're just play 
ing hooky” and said there would be n 
collective bargaining. She declared 

lockout of the strikers and refused t 
admit four boys who joined the walkout 
and then tried to return to school, The 
boys charged that Miss Mueller had & 
threatened to withdraw recess privileges. @ 


Object to Commencement Speaker 


Senior pupils at Fordson High School, 
Dearborn, Mich., and school officials 
were embroiled in a controversy recent) 
over an invitation to W. J. Cameron, 
former spokesman for Henry Ford, to 
give their commencement address. 

Mr. Cameron was invited to speak § 
by Harvey H. Lowery, who is retiring § 
in June as superintendent of Dearborn 
schools. A group of pupils petitioned | 
the school board to have Mr. Lowery 
deliver the commencement address, with 
out mentioning Mr. Cameron, The 
board left the decision to the pupils and 
the superintendent. 

Pupils objected to Mr. Cameron be 
cause of his recent writings in “The 
Flag and Cross.” 
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THE RIGHT FILM= 


NI >orss: | fe Ceseccccocos 


HE proper choice of sound films for class- 
f pet use is vitally important —subject matter, 
orientation, and quality of presentation, are all 
basic factors for careful consideration. 
Recognizing the increasing requirements for 
modern sound films, RCA has turned to “‘The 
March of Time’”—Forum Edition—as an out- 
standing film series in the field of audio visual 
education. Now, RCA Victor Educational Deal- 
ers, in Co-operation with the March of Time, bring 
you the famous March of Time Forum Edition, 
at a rental cost of only $22.50 for a complete 
series of 8 films. 
The Forum Edition is specially edited for school 
use by men trained to think in terms of audience 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


THE RIGHT PROJECTOR= 


AN IMPORTANT COMBINATION 


interest. Discussion outlines for classes —supplied 
two weeks in advance of booking—enable stu- 
dents and others to prepare for the showings 
through classroom talks or library research. 

To insure maximum benefits from this impor- 
tant film series, as well as others designed for school 
curricula, the lifelike sound and brilliant screen 
image of the RCA Sound Film Projector make it 
the logical choice for school use. Simple to oper- 
ate—easy to maintain—the RCA Projector as- 
sures you top quality, unfailing service. 

For complete information on the RCA Sound 
Film Projector and the March of Time Forum 
Edition—see your RCA Victor Educational 
Dealer today. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


RCA VICTOR DIVISION. CAMDEN. N.J. 
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P.-T.A Resolutions 

For the first time since 1941, every 
state unit of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers was represented 
at that organization’s 1946 convention, 
held in Denver from May 20 to 22 


Recommendations of the findings 
commitee adopted unanimously by the 
convention included: 


HEALTH: “Good health and dependable 
medical care must be guaranteed to our chil- 
dren and to all children.”” Services listed as 
vitally necessary were maternal and child 
health services; dental health services; so 
cial hygiene education, beginning in the home 
and continuing in the school as a part of the 
total school health program and not as a 
separate section of the curriculum; mental 
health services, including child guidance 
clinies in schools and communities; services 
for handicapped children, for those chronically 
ill with heart conditions, asthma and so on, 
as well as the orthopedically crippled, spastie, 
blind and deaf; nutrition education; health 
legislation, including expansion of local, state 
and federal programs. 


To Sponsor Schools Overseas 

Three 
an appeal for aid to the war-shattered 
western They are 
H. Claude Hardy, superintendent ol 
schools at White Plains, N. Y.: W. How 


ard Pillsbury, superintendent at Schenex 


lected by the ministries of education in 
countries, The federation then 
arranges for their sponsorship by indi 
viduals or organizations, such as schools. 

Sponsors supply used clothing, shoes 
and supplemental food as well as mint 
mum school equipment. 


leading educators have issued those 


schools ol Europe. 


tady, and Arvie Eldred, executive secre 
the New York State 
\ssociation, 


The sponsorships, which are based on 
decade of experience by Save the 
Children Federation in assisting rural 
schools in this country, are expected to 
develop an interchange of educational 
ideas and technics between European 
and 
$150 


tary of Teachers’ 

Che sponsorship program operated by 
Save the Children Federation provides 
a mechanism by which a school in the 
American educators. The sum of 
will help about 30 pupils in Euro- 
countries. 


United States can assist a specific school 
Holland or Nor 


aided are se 


in France, Belgium, 


way. The schools to be pean 


BREAKING 
the 


FAMILY: Parents should accept the 
of establishing family life based 
upon spiritual values and of cultivating in 
children the basic principles of democracy. 
Courses in home and family living should be 
included in curriculums at all educational 


DISHWASHING 
B Oo T T L E N E Cc K levels, beginning with the elementary; nursery 
school and kindergarten programs should be 


in : ; i— ; ; 4 & expanded and extended. The home _ should 
Hitt < help children and young people understand 


the problems and cultures of other peoples. 

P.-T.A. members should exercise the rights 
ESTABLISHMENTS 
EVERYWHERE 


THE 
obligation 


of citizenship through discussions and voting, 
and P.-T.A.’s should continue sponsoring pre- 
school, homemaking, parent education, adult 
education and recreation programs. d 


EpuUCATION: There should 
aries for public school teachers ; 
of high professional standards; scholarships 
for promising teacher candidates; further 
consolidations of small school districts: ade 
quate school financing; granting of federal 
aid on the basis of need, with safeguards for 
local control; increased parental participa- 
tion in curriculum evaluation and _ revision; 
expansion of counseling or guidance service; 
increased alertness to the importance of 
radio, movies and the press in the education 
of children and adults. 





be adequate sal- 
maintenance 


Uses Only 2 Gals. of 
Fresh WATER PER MIN. 
and Recirculates 20 Gals. 
Per Min. During Oper- 
The remarkable new dish- ating Periods 
washing aid that in one 
simple operation ... 


UY Washes Away Scraps 
oy Collects Garbage 
v Salvages Tableware 
v Saves Detergent 


Practical applica- 
should be made 
extended outside 
and affiliation 


RESTAURANTS ¢ CAFETERIAS EpucaTion : 
CLUBS * HOSPITALS * SCHOOLS ag ah Mayor Beg my 
HOTELS * INSTITUTIONS <i a ae” 
BY THE THOUSANDS ARE Communrry: 
INSTALLING THIS EFFICIENT be careful supervision of 


fare legislation 
mercial of amusement; provision o 
NEW DISHWASHING AID 


SPIRITUAI 


wel- 
should 
com- § 
f 5 


Strengthening of child 
and child labor laws 





a goal; also 
places 
opportunities for clean, satisfying recreation 
separation of juveniles from adults in courts 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ji and penal institutions ; cooperation with Presi- § 
Salvajor 1s doing a job in busy kitch- dent Truman's safety conference program 
ens everywhere that people like. It’s not 
only speeding up and improving dish- en 

washing, but it is also removing the ona aoe aa pre ie ie Beliew 
smell and mess and saving them money. ing that intolerance grows out of economi i 
; pan | insecurity, we would urge provisions for® 

‘ ee of its features, the elimina- social security for all."" Support of the United 
tion o and-scrapping by Pre-Rinsing Nations and U.N.E.S.C.O., faith in the peace- 
the dishes, has proved a big bottleneck- ful settlement of ee in — 
c-—" s promising internationa ifferences, willing: 

buster in scores of establishments. ness to share our food and clothing with 
Simultaneously with Pre-Rinsing, Sal- other countries are necessary for intercul- 

vajor eases the garbage problem too, by ecmaeiarnsetei cna 
collecting, sanitizing and reducing its Ons Wom: 

volume by 40%. The Tableware Trap, 


INTERCULTURAL 


UNDERSTANDING: “We must 
guard our children against the ; 


contagion of @ 
would guard J 


Children in all lands must 
have the same rights and safeguards as we 
- seek for our own. “If we wish our civilization 
itself, soon pays back the cost of a Sal- to survive and if we wish to set the pattern 
; H : . : of that civilization, we must net depend en- 
vajor with the silver and small dishes it tirely on forms of organization or on mate § 
saves from the garbage. rial things. We must consecrate ourselves in 
as : devotion and sacrifice and act upon the blaz- 
Salvajor is Not To Be Confused With a Dish- ing concept of the brotherhood of man and 
: washing Machine or Garbage Grinder. the fatherhood of God.” 

At a postconvention meeting, the board of 
ee en nD DD Se AD CR a a ee managers adopted an extensive legislative 
¥ program designed to make the foregoing ideals 
THE SALVAJOR COSEPANY EF Mevme actunities 
k 


_— Mrs. L. W. Hughes of Arlington, 


Coupon 


ansas City 8, Mo. g 


Please send 


Full details on lat- 
est model alumi- 
num Salvajor. 
0D Name of nearest 
supplier. 


NOW ...Be Sure 
of a Suitable 
Position On 

Shipping 
Schedule 


118 Southwest Blvd., Dept. NSyK 


~~ 
>a 


Tenn., was elected president. 

Mrs. John E. Hayes of Twin Falls, 
Ida., is first vice president; Mrs. 
Gertrude E. Flyte, Mitchell, S. D.§ 
secretary, and G. L. Maxwell, Denver, 
treasurer. 
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BUILT TO MAINTAIN LYON’S 
~ 45 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP 


arships 9 
further 


ade- These post-war LYON STEEL LOCKERS provide: 


federal 


rds for (1) new Recessed Handle, 
bree (2) new Positive Latch, 
; (3) new Rigid Frame, 
(4) new Trouble Free Hinge. 


LYON FOLDING CHAIRS provide: 


(1) Formed back and large curved seat fit the conformations of the 
body .. . eliminate “folding chair figits.” 

(2) Pinch proof hinges and smoothly rounded edges eliminate in- 
jured fingers and damaged clothing. 

(3) Channel steel frame and fluted seat reinforcement mean extra 
years of trouble-free service. 


a LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


must General Offices: 726 Monroe Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 

“guard fi _ Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities 
onomie I = 

United a / esl Bh 
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Experiment in Religious Education 


Experimental programs of religious 
education are under way in Spokane, 
Tacoma and Seattle, Wash. In the last 
named city, some 150 pupils of the 
Green Lake School are participating in 
the program which is being carried on 
by the Seattle Council of Churches with 
the cooperation of the school. 

The school board has authorized the 
release of the pupils for one period a 
week for nonsectarian instruction given 
by a certificated teacher supplied by the 
Churches. The 
study for each grade has been developed 
by the National Council of Churches. 

The classes began the first week in 


Council of 


February with grades from the third to 
the The 
includes two periods on Tuesday and 
Wednesday. 
street to church 
the church-school teacher with two boys 


sixth parucipating. schedulc 


six on Pupils cross the 
the under the care ol 
in each group serving as patrol officers. 
Only children whose parents have signed 
a written request attend the classes, a 
pamphlet of information and the neces- 
sary request blanks having becn pre- 
viously sent to each home. 


Chicago Board to Fight Critics 

Irked by the Chicago 
school administration voiced from 1000 
Protestant pulpits recently, James B. Mc- 


criticism of 


course of 


Cahey, president of the board, following 
his election for the fourteenth year, told 
fellow members that the board should 
give wider publicity to its affairs. He 
urged that special attention be given 
during the coming year to veterans’ 
education, wider training in vocational 
schools and junior colleges and closer 
cooperation with the Chicago Park Dis 
trict in the joint use of recreational 
facilities. 


American Education Week Topics 


The theme for American Education 
Week to be observed November 10-15 
will be “Education for the Atomic Age.” 
Daily topics for the week are: Practic- 
ing Brotherhood, Sunday; Building 
World Security, Monday; Facing New 
Tasks, Tuesday; Developing Better 
Communities, Wednesday; Strengthen- 
ing Home Life, Thursday; Investing in 
Education, Friday, and Promoting 
Health and Safety, Saturday. 


Materials on Our Merchant Fleet 


The U. S. Maritime Commission, 
charged by Congress with the fostering 
and developing of the Merchant Marine, 
is instituting a long range educational 
program designed to explain the rela- 
tionship between a sound Merchant Ma- 
rine and our national economy and de- 
fense. Primarily intended for school use, 


the program can be used in courses on 
geography, history, transportation, for. 
eign trade, labor and industry and eco- 
nomics. 

To furnish background information 
the commission is publishing a series of 
poster-letters called “Our Merchant 
Fleet” which give information on ships, 
shipbuilding and ship operation. Mate. 
rials are available to teachers and others 
from the Education Section, Division of 
Information, Maritime Commission. 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Teacher Loses Appeal 


Carrying examination papers does not 
extend the technical limits of the school. 
room to the street, the supreme court 
of Michigan recently ruled in denying 
a teacher workmen’s compensation for 
breaking her ankle two blocks from the 
schoolhouse. 

The teacher, Edna V. Murphy, forced 
out of her homeroom because 
pupils were practicing there, took her 
papers home to correct. She sued the 
Flint board of education but the court 
ruled in its favor. 


Phi Delta Kappa Elects 


Phi Delta Kappa, national professional 
fraternity for men in ‘education, has 
elected the following officers for the com- 
ing year: president, Osman R. Hull, 


MUs'¢ 


Peacetitme Prectiton, too 


The same fine machine techniques which 
qualified AUTOMATIC for ammunition 


manufacture . 


full swing again in the Peacetime Produc- 
tion of Sharpeners. 

There are now no restrictions regarding 
the manufacture of pencil sharpeners. As 
rapidly as availability of labor and mate- 
rials permits, production will increase. 
For the time being only Dexters and Giants 
are available. Your generous cooperation 
in awaiting “full line” production is most 
appreciated. 


> 


A Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 


‘Division of Spengler-Loomis Mfg. Co. 


58 E. Washington St., Chicago 2 
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TO DUPLICATE QUICK 


@ 





Now a thousand copies make quite a big splash 


/ 


And the boss always wants them right quick like a flash 


But there’s trouble ahead with most stencils and ink 


For the copies get blurry, quick as a wink. 





IS SLICK? 





I've seen lots of jobs that were sparkling bright 


2 


So I knew that our system just couldn't be right 






I asked many questions to find a way out 
And ‘““NIAGARA MATCHED PROCESS” 


was best without doubt. 























‘ss 3 So I tried just one job with NIAGARA supplies 
The copies were perfect and quite a great prize 
No stencils to change—they’re as tough as a mule 


Inks are more brilliant —lines straight as a rule. 












Now I use all NIAGARA supplies every day 
And the boss is right pleased at the speed I display 


4 


My copies are crisp and clear as a bell 
And everything's turned out to be really swell. 
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THE WORLD'S FASTEST DUPLICATOR 
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NIAGARA makes everything in quality duplicat- 
ing supplies for fine work on any machine. . . they'll 
give perfect results on NIAGARA .. ."" THE 
WORLD’S MOST ACCURATE DUPLICATOR.” 











head of the education department, Uni 
versity of Southern California; vice presi 
dent, Earle O. Liggitt, superintendent of 
schools, Munhall, Pa.; secretary, W. W. 
Carpenter, professor of education, Uni 
versity of Missouri; treasurer, Frederick 
G. Neel, principal of Hunter Elementary 
School, Bloomington, Ind.; historian, 
Carter V. Good, acting dean, University 
The fraternity at its an 
nual convention in April set up a com 
work on 


and on international education. 


of Cincinnati. 


inittee to recruiting teachers 


Albert Lea Enrollment Increasing 


Sharp increases in elementary enroll 


ment and anticipated larger increases 


will require additions to Northside and 


Albert 


Jobs, Incorporated, a part 


Ramsey elementary schools in 
Lea, Minn. 
of the Albert Lea Plan, is bringing sev 
the city 


also promoting several new local indus 


eral new industries to and 1S 


tries 
The 
4766 in 


increase in employment from 
1940 to 6100 on Feb. 1, 1946, 
with an anticipated employment of 7882 
on June 30, 1946, is contributing to 


heavier school enrollments. 


American Youth for World Youth 


The name of the organization “Ameri 
can Youth for European Youth,” which 


was formed four months has 


ago, 


been changed to “American Youth for 
World Youth” as indicating the greater 
scope of the work which is now being 
developed in India, China and_ the 
Phillipines as well as in Europe. 

The primary objective of the organ 
ization is to encourage the youths of this 
country to establish friendly personal re- 
lations with children in other countries, 
not merely by letter writing or gifts or 
with the aid of parents and others but in 
Ways requiring their own efforts, plan 
ning and organizing through pupil com 
mittees. An advisory board of educators 
and child weltare specialists counsels the 
executive committee, the staff and the 
student committees, as necessary, on all 
important problems. 

Schools and youth groups, comprising 
more than 2,000,000 pupils in almost 
3000 schools, are today promoting this 
program, making the necessary contacts 
and sending their gifts through the 
office of the American Youth for World 
Youth. This, in turn, works through the 
member agencies of the American Coun 
cil of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign 
Service or deals directly with overseas 
educational and child welfare authori 
tres. 

Pupil committees in various cities are 
giving benefit performances, putting on 
shows with words and music written by 
themselves, conducting auctions and ex 


hibits. Individual children shine shoes, 


share their allowances and effect various 
small savings in order to help send sup. 
plies overseas. A big camp program is 
now getting under way. Farm camps 
will set aside a part of their fruit crop, 
can it and send it overseas. 

The executive committee of American 
Youth for World Youth is headed by 
Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, professor 
emeritus of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


New Catholic Resident High School 


The Brothers of the Congregation of 
Holy Cross have acquired the former 
Francis E, Drury estate near Cleveland 
for a resident high school for boys. The 
estate consists of 133 acres and the house, 
a 40 room, three story structure, is re- 
garded as one of the finest architecturally 
in the country. It was erected at a cost 
of $1,000,000. 

The school will open in September 
and will have a limited enrollment. It 
will be operated in harmony with the 
ideals and social atmosphere of moder 
ately well-to-do families. Its purpose is 
to offer a liberal education in accordance 
with the best American Catholic tradi 
tions, emphasizing small-group education 
in a distinctive environment. The stu 
dent body for the first year will be com- 
posed of boys of the eighth and ninth 
grades only. 


END ODOR PROBLEMS 


IN CLASSROOMS, CLOAKROOMS, KITCHENS, LAVATORIES 


With 


qirkem 
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CHLOROPHYLL AIR FRESHENER 


CALL YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE, OR WRITE 


W. H. WHEELER, INC., 7 East 47th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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LL over the country, this cellular glass insuiating 
A material is giving outstanding service on roofs 
and ceilings, in floors and partitions. It is a proven 
fact that PC Foameglas licks the toughest insulating 
jobs—for good. 

Composed of millions of tiny air-filled glass cells, 
PC Foamglas is impervious to moisture, vapor, ver- 
min, the fumes of most acids, many elements that 
cause other materials to lose insulating efficiency. 
It helps to maintain temperature and humidity levels 
permanently, promoting the comfort, health and effi- 
ciency of pupils and their teachers. 

PC Foamelas is light, rigid, strong. It stays in place, 
does not pack down, check, warp, rot, swell, shrink, 
or burn. Big pieces are easily handled, quickly in- 
stalled. PC Foamglas needs no repairs, maintenance 
or replacement during ordinary use. And the sum 
total of those advantages is economy. For with PC 
Foamelas, first cost is last cost. 

We have published complete detailed information 
on PC Foamglas in three illustrated booklets. Send 
for your free copies today. Just check and mail the 
convenient coupon. You incur no obligation. Pitts- 
burgh Corning Corporation, Room 135, 632 Du- 
quesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


- Also manufacturers of PC Glass Blocks - 





PC FOAMGLAS “2rn.¢ INSULATION 


1 M REG U S. PAT. OFF 
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On this fine modern building, the Madison Street School at Painesville, Ohio, 
original insulation of metal deck had to be replaced. By specifying PC Foamélas, 
which is shown being installed in the small picture, the architect insured effective, 
economical roof insulation—for the life of the building. Architect, Harry A. Fulton, 
R. B. De la Motte, Associate, Cleveland, Ohio. Roofer, The Philip Carey Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 

Room 135, 682 Duquesne Way 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Please send along my free copies of the 
booklets I have checked. It is understood 
that I incur no obligation. 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 





(Continued From Page 54.) 


years’ uninterrupted service. At the time 
of his retirement he will have conducted 
the graduation exercises of 5634 pupils. 


J. C. Curtis, for the last twenty-one 
years principal at New Lisbon, Wis., 
has resigned, effective September 1. A. E. 
York, athletic coach and a member of 
the high school faculty, has been elected 
Mr. Curtis’ successor. 


W. W. Chunn, principal of Henry 
High School, Henry, Tenn., for sixteen 
years, is retiring. Mr. Chunn has the 
distinction of being head of every school 
in which he has taught during forty 
eight years in the profession. 


Elliott W. Keach, headmaster of Pe- 
terborough High School, Peterborough, 
N. H., has resigned to become head 


master at Plymouth High School, Plym 
outh, N. H., in the fall. 


E. W. Farr, veteran of World War 
Il and former teacher at Cleveland, 
Tenn., has been elected principal of 
Bradley County Central High School in 
that community, succeeding C. A. Kyle. 


David F. Adkisson, superintendent of 
schools at Watertown, Tenn., has been 
principal of High 


elected Tennessee 


School at Bristol and will assume his 
new duties in August. 

Lt. Leo Gans has been discharged 
from the navy and has returned to his 
post as principal of Forest Park Junior 
High School, Springfield, Mass. In 
service two years, he was stationed most 
of the time at the Naval Technical 
Training Center, Norman, Okia., where 
he had charge of the supervisory and 
instructor training for the three schools 
there. 

A. G. Barone, science teacher at Tap- 
pan Zee High School, Piermont, N. Y., 
has been made principal succeeding Ross 
W. Tiffany who has retired after thirty- 
two years in education. 


Roderick E. Ayer, high school prin- 
cipal at Fort Plain, N. Y., has been made 
principal of the Port Jervis High School. 


Dr. Edward H. Lang, supervisor of 
industrial education, New York State 
Education Department, is principal of 
the new industrial-technical school at 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Robert G. Andree, high school princi- 
pal at Oneonta, N. Y., has been named 
headmaster of the Brookline High 
School, Holyoke, Mass., succeeding Wil- 
fred H. Ringer who is retiring. 


Dr. J. L. Dixon, superintendent of 
schools at East Lansing, Mich., has re- 


signed to accept the principalship of a 
senior high school in Richmond, Va. 

Clarence E. Hinchey, principal of 
East Lansing High School, East Lansing, 
Mich., has resigned to become principal 
of the senior high school at Schenectady, 
N. Y., beginning August 1. 


Colleges 


Dr. Raymond W. Bixler, acting presi 
dent of Ashland College, Ashland, Ohio, 
for the last eight months, has been 
elected president. Dr. Bixler has been 
on the college staff since 1929, having 
served as secretary of the faculty and | 
as dean. 


Dr. Wallace W. Atwood will retire as 
president of Clark University, Worcester, 
Mass., August 31 after twenty-six years 
of service. Dr. Atwood plans to con- 
tinue work on two major projects on 
which he is engaged and will retain an 
office at the university for this purpose. 
As director of geography work for the 
National Commission on Moving Pic 
tures and Education, Dr. Atwood is 
helping prepare a course in world geog- 
raphy, to be illustrated with motion pic- 
tures in color and with sound for the 
junior high school level. The other 9 
project is the continuation of his work 
in the Rocky Mountains for the U. S. 
Geological Survey. 
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The desh that is selected 
RATHER THAN SOLD 


The “Y and E” Style Master Executive Desk in steel, finished 
in warm, harmonizing Neutra-tone gray, is the most talked 
about desk today among discriminating executives. 


Original Neutra Tone Gray 


Foremost for more than 
sixty-five years 


YAWMAN & ERBE MFc. Co. 


1040 Jay Street, Rochester 3, N. Y. 
BRANCHES 
IN THE 
LARGER CITIES 


AGENTS AND 
DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE 
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Pic. This instrument permits a Whole group at one 
| is time to see and study large, clear, brilliantly 
-Oy : . . . 
> & projected pictures from lantern slides or 


opaque objects. Balanced illumination per- 
mits changing from one to the other without 
noticeable difference in screen brilliancy. Pic- 
tures can be projected from books, magazines, 
clippings, photos, even from actual objects or 











specimens. A built-in blower cooling system 
protects the projection material. Write for 
Catalog E-11, “Balopticons and Accessories.” 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 689-7 St. Paul 
Street, Rochester 2, N. Y. 
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Dr. George E. Hill, director of student 
personnel services and professor of edu- 
cation at Macalester College, St. Paul, 
Minn., has been made head of the edu- 


cation department and director of 
teacher training at the Kansas State 
Teachers College of Emporia. He is 


filling the position left vacant by the 
retirement of Dr. Herbert Galen Lull 
as head of the education department. 
Dr. Lull will remain on the staff as a 
part time teacher. 


Dr. H. Leigh Baker, resident director 
of the co-operative study being conducted 
in the school system of Lincoln, Neb., 
has been named head of the department 
of education and psychology at the Uni 


versity of Kansas, succeeding E. L. 
Holton who is retiring from adminis 
trative work at the university. 

Dr. James B. Welles, president ot 


Geneseo State Teachers College, since 


1934, will retire August 31. 


Dean B. F. Pittenger of the school of 
education, University of Texas, has re 
signed and will retire because of 


September 1. 


age 


Miscellaneous 


Francis L. Bacon, superintendent of 
Evanston Township High School, Ev 
anston, Ill., has been made chairman of 


the N.E.A.’s Educational Policies Com- 
mission, succeeding Alexander J. Stod- 
dard, superintendent of the Philadel- 
pla schools. Mabel Studebaker. teacher 
at Erie, Pa., was named a member of 
the steering committee of the commis- 
$10n. 


John Dale Russell, former professor 
of education, University of Chicago, has 
been appointed director of the division 
of higher education, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, to succeed Dr. Fred J. Kelly who 
is retiring. 

Ralph C. Wenrich, who has been 
associated with the department of voca- 
tional at the University of 
Michigan since his return from military 
has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of public instruction tor 
Michigan in charge of vocational educa 
Mr. Wenrich served for three 
the with the rank of 
major in charge of special educational 


education 


service, 


tion. 
years in army 


services, 


Dr. Julius Yourman, chief of the New 
York State counseling service for vet 
erans and former professor of education 
at New York University, has been 
elected a director of the National Self 
(sovernment Committee. 


Gertrude M. elemen 
tary school teacher and supervisor, who 


Lewis, former 


is completing her work for a doctor’s 


Order Your Library Supplies Now 
for Early Fall Delivery! 


To be sure you have ample supplies to start your library off in 
the Fall, we suggest that you place your order now. This will 
act two ways: it will assure you essential supplies when you 
need them; it will also enable us to ship your order during the 


Summer as our stocks are replenished. 


INC. 


Makers of 


Be ier 


degree and is teaching elementary edy- 
cation at Yale University, has been ap. 
pointed director of elementary school 
services in the New Hampshire State 
Department of Education. 


Deaths 


Mrs. Ida Babcock Cameron, first prin- 
cipal of New Rochelle High School, 
New Rochelle, N. Y., died recently at 
Cooperstown, N. Y. 


William C. Bynum, superintendent at 
Georgetown, S. C., for more than thirty 
years, died recently following a cerebral 
hemorrhage. He was 68 years old and 
had been teaching in the schools of the 
state for forty-eight years. 


William E. Hutson, teacher and prin- 
cipal at Gallatin School, Uniontown, 
Pa., for more than forty-five years, died 
recently at the age of 66. 


Esther L. Schroeder, 52, principal of 
Raschig Elementary School, Cincinnati, 


since 1929, died recently following a 


brief illness. 


William L. Connor, former superin- 
tendent of schools at Allentown, Pa, 
and more recently connected with Co 
lumbia University, died at Olympia, 
Wash., while engaged in research on 
educational facilities in that state. He 


was 58 years old. 
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STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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Typical of many Delta-equipped 
shops that keep pace with industry is 

this modern woodworking shop in St. Alban's 
School for Boys, Washington, D.C. 





Ott take Wee ilanedand of Suduiliy 


your standard in the classroom 
when you approve requisitions 
specifying Delta-Milwaukee Tools 
















en your shop instructor’s requisition reads “Delta- 2. They are compact and portable, permitting quick floor 
aukee,” it pays to respect his choice. rearrangement as projects change. 
Like thousands of instructors, supervisors, and department 3. Their convenient height makes operation easier for 
s, he knows that with Delta-Milwaukee Machine Tools small students. 
provide greater opportunity for training to the standards 4. They are fully safeguarded, meeting the acknowledged 
modern industry — with the machines practically ever) rigid provisions of the Wisconsin Industrial Commission. 


ch of American industry uses. 

La elite A casual change in the specification of your shop instructor 

And he knows that Delta-Milwaukee Machine Tools pro- may cancel the results of many hours he has spent in careful 
desirable advantages: study, analysis, and comparison of values, Creditable results 

They reduce the amount of your initial investment . . . ape good judgment wee 5 cme pee engemion Sos 

help you cut your annual figure for operating and Delta-Milwaukee Machine loots, 

maintenance costs. THE DELTA MFG. CO., 665G E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee |, Wis. 
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MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





SUBSIDIARY ROCKWELL 





Heavy-Duty 
Shaper 
~ 


Dena P 


4-speed 
Scroll Saw 


Delta 
Abrasive Belt 
Finishing Machine 


Delta 14” 
Drill Press 


Delta 14” Band Saw 
(weed-cutting or 
4. { metal-cutting) 
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Please send me 


Vienna Avenue, Milwaukee |, Wis 
my free, personal copy of 
“How a School Workshop.” 
Catalog of low-cost Delta- Milwaukee 
Machine Tools tor woodworking and 


metalworking 


Name 


to Plan 


Position 
a 
School > SS 
Address 
City 


Ww ( ) State.. 


a 


(10” Tilting Arbor 
Circular Saw) 


Delta 6” 
Jointer 


Delta 17” 
Drill Press 
(for metal, 
wood, or 
plastics) 


“Abvasive Di 


Finishing 


\ 


Imm €, 


‘ Delta 12” 
Woodworking 
Lathe 


“Puce... A CONDENSED 
GUIDE TO THE PRINCIPLES 
OF SHOP PLANNING 


The practical Delta handbook, “How to Plan a 
School Workshop,” provides useful information of 
value to you in considering requisitions for school 
shop equipment . . . reviewing the over-all status 
of shop programs. ¢ Here is authentic planning 
information you can depend on from every angle 
— safety, lighting, convenience. 44 pages of phowo- 
graphs and layout drawings of 30 typical shops, 
for schools large and small — actual floor plans 
of shops that have been built and proven practical 
in regular classroom use. An authoritative guide 
to the selection, placement, and efficient use of the 
major light machine tools. © To request your copy, 
use coupon at left. Also ask for the new catalog 
of low-cost Deita-Milwaukee Machine Tools. 


*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Democracy with 
16 mm. Sound Films 





Today —in a chaotic world, there 
is an urgent need for teaching the 
meaning and worth of democratic 
ae institutions. Educators say there 
sive Di is no better way of doing this than 
ng Max through 16 mm. sound films that 
bring living demonstration to words 
—that show democracy in action in 
terms that young minds can under- 
et stand and remember. Modern 
audio-visual aids are more than a 
means of increasing fact retention 
.. they are the ideal means of 
creating a real understanding of 

social relationships. 
..In this task of bringing the 
1 world to the classroom, the new 
Amprosound 16 mm. projectors offer 
many advantages. To appreciate the 
great strides made recently in 16 mm. 
sound projection—ask your Ampro 


7a dealer for a demonstration today! 
elta 


rial Gre 


Twin-l 
ty Shie ilustrated here is the new Amprosound Premier 


10—offering superb tone quality, brilliant illumi- 
nation, centralized controls—and many other 
exclusive war-tested features, Write for com- 
plete descriptive circular giving prices and full 
details, 









The Army-Navy “E” 
has been awarded to 
Ampro for excellence 
in the production of 16 
mm. motion picture 
projectors. 













MPR 


8 mm. silent...16 mm. silent...16mm,. 
soU¥nd-on-film...16 mm. are 


AMPRO CORPORATION ¢ CHICAGO 18 . 
, pivjectors... accessories 












A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary 
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THE effectiveness of Mercurochrome has 
been demonstrated by more than twenty years of ex- 
tensive clinical use. For professional convenience 
Mercurochrome is supplied in four forms—Aqueous 
Solution in Applicator Bottles for the treatment of 
minor wounds, Surgical Solution for preoperative 
skin disinfection, Tablets and Powder from which 
solutions of any desired concentration may readily 
be prepared. 


Mercurochiome 


(H. W & D. brand of merbromin, dibromoxymercurifiuorescein-sodium) 
is economical because stock solutions may be dis- 
pensed quickly and at low cost. Stock solutions keep 
indefinitely. 





BE PATIENT, 
YOU’RE GETTING YOUR SHARE 


or BOSTONS 


We know how anxious both you and 


your customers are for BOSTON Pencil 
Sharpeners. It’s the same demand story 
all over the country. And we are work- 
ing at the greatest capacity in our his- 
tory to cut down our back log of orders 
and, as soon as possible, get to current 
demands. 


It's no wonder everybody wants a 
BOSTON. Many years have proved their 
exceptional quality and ability to stand 
up and deliver good service under ex- 
cessive demand. We're grateful for 
your patience and assure you that we're 
rapidly closing the gap in the produc- 
tion picture. In the meantime, every- 
body is getting his share. 


Mercurochrome is antiseptic and relatively non- 
irritating and non-toxic in wounds. 

Complete literature will be furnished on 

request. 


WERCUROCHROME 
ee dy * 


BOSTON 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY 


CAMDEN, N. J. 
SPEEDBALL PENS 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT 
& DUNNING, INC. 


HUNT PENS 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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@ Speed, skill, and proficiency in the operation of business 
machines are a prerequisite for employment in many of 
today’s most desirable office positions. This now makes it 
doubly important to make certain that the types of machines 
used in pupil’s training shall be those which they are most 
likely to be called upon to operate in the business world. 

In every phase of business and industrial accounting, 
National machines and National systems will be found. 
Their simplicity of operation and time-saving efficiency suit 
them to every office, regardless of the size or nature 
of the business. 

By using National machines in your training courses, you 
will render your students- -and the business organizations 
they will later join—the soundest possible service through 
the development of machine operating skills which are 
keyed directly to extremely widespread commercial needs. 

Call your local National representative for information, 
or write The National Cash Register Company, Dayton 9, 
Ohio. Offices in principal cities. 








Maybe You Won't Have to 
Repaint Those Walls! 


How would you like to save the cost of strip- 
ping and repainting walls and use that money 
for more urgent budgetary items? Before you 
decide to repaint seemingly hopeless walls, try 
cleaning them with Oakite Renovator! 


This amazingly effective material removes grime 
and dirt film so thoroughly that repainting can 
be considerably delayed. Merely wipe down 
surfaces with cloth moistened in recommended 
solution of Oakite Renovator. Then, without 
rinsing, simply polish with dry cloth. Walls 
take on a long-lasting, lustrous gloss! 


Because of its high-dilution ratio, just a little 
Oakite Renovator goes a long way! Ask for 
FREE demonstration on your walls. Write us 
TODAY! No obligation, of course. 


Toes. durable 

Dudley Locks greatly 
simplify administrative problems. Once they 
are installed your worries of ransacked lock- 
ers, and irate parents, fly right out the window. 
For these fine locks are highly resistant to 
picking and abuse. They perform smoothly, 
and with a minimum of repairs, long after 
those of ordinary construction are retired to 
the scrap-heap. 


The complete line of Dudley Locks, two of 
which are illustrated, is specifically engi- 
neered to meet school needs. It also includes 
long-lasting, trouble-free built-in types with the 
famous masterkeyed feature. Call your Dud- 


ley representative, or write direct, for details 
on new or replacement locks for lockers, “lab” 
equipment, desks, cabinets, etc. 


DUDLEY 


OAKIT Es’ LOCK CORPORATION 
A TERIALS - METHODS - SERVICE- FOR EVERY CLEANING REQUIREMEN, Dept. 710 


OCAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
28D Thames Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Technical Service Representatives Located in All 
Principal Cities of the United States and Canada 


570 West Monroe St. ° Chicago 6, Ill. 


LTTE 


A RECORD 
BREAKER! 


The mark of excellence in 


When it comes to economical and lasting service, 
combined with a really high quality product, Mc- 
Arthur gym towels, and the McArthur School towel 
Plan are breaking all records in schools and colleges 
throughout the country. And right now, during the 
vacation months, is the time to make arrangements 
to install this economical system in your school. For 
information and for our fully explanatory folder, write 
Geo. McArthur & Sons, Baraboo, Wisconsin. 


Ye Ath 


SUPER-GYM and SUPER-TURK 


School Seating for over 


thirty years 
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i want Fluorescent Lamps that 


Long 
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“Besides using G-E Fluorescent Lamps for 












classroom lighting, we’re going to use them in 
corridors, in the office, and wherever we need 


I hl 


extra light in cases, or above library shelves.” 


Ever since General Electric developed the 
first practical fluorescent lamp, G-E lamp re- 
search has constantly been at work to make 
G-E lamps Stay Brighter Longer! Call your 
G-E lamp supplier today—ask him about all 
the newer lamps—G-E Slimline, Circline, 


Projector, Reflector and many others. 
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. ‘ G-E fluorescent lamps cost so much less, 
\ last so much longer, and give so much 
\ more light, that they are actually about 
\ ; eight times better in lamp value today 
\ 5 than they were back in 1938! 
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HONOR ROLLS 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 


AWARD PLAQUES 
OF 


1. TAKE A LOOK AT YOUR PRESENT LABORATORIES— GEN UINE S 0 L D BRO NZE 
If they’re cluttered with inefficient furniture . . . 


2. TAKE A LOOK AT YOUR SCIENCE STUDENTS’ GRADES— 
They may reflect the difficulties of working with 
poorly integrated equipment. Then... 


3. TAKE A LOOK AT KEWAUNEE MATCHING UNITS!— 
You'll quickly see how the greater convenience and 
efficiency of Kewaunee Matching Units give your 
students every opportunity to do their best work. 


Kewaunee Matching Units, in standard sizes and finishes, are 
designed and built in Kewaunee’s own plant on a mass-produc- 
tion basis. Merely combine the units you need and you have 
“custom-built” laboratories at ready-made prices. Working sur- 
faces are of KemROCK for successful resistance to acids, alkalies, 
solvents, abrasion, physical and thermal shock. So why not “take 
3 looks” today? Then send for your free copy of Kewaunee’s ONOR SCHOOL HEROES in handsome, imperishable 
new 94-page book. Gives floor plans, specifications and arrange- International Solid Bronze. Wide choice of standard 


ments for High School and Junior College laboratories. Address: and custom designs. Estimates and special sketches cheer- 


SOUCATIONAL BHVEGION fully submitted. Superb workmanship, modest prices, satis- 
faction guaranteed. Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue ~ 
unt 


C. G. Campbell, President 
5028 S. Center St., Adrian, Mich. ¢ Representatives in Principal Cities INTERNATIONAL BRONZE e\:iaal CO., INC. 
- . 36 East 22nd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
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Comparative tests based on brilliance of projection, 
fidelity of sound reproduction, quiet, efficient 
operation and durability, definitely prove that 
Holmes Sound-on-Film Projectors guarantee you 


Specify Horn Folding Bleachers and Electrically unequaled service and satisfaction. 
Operated Folding Partitions for a more flexible 
gym layout. Orders will be processed as rapidly 
as materials are available. Horn engineers will 
gladly work with you to modernize your present 
gym or in planning a new unit. 


R 


WH 0 R N M A N U 7a T U v | N G C 0 M PA N Y Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 


Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 1814 ORCHARD STREET ' CHICAGO 14, ILL. 
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for the first time anywhere 








Here is a new method of 
instrumentation designed 
specifically for more effi- 
cient teaching. Essentially, 
this instrument instructs 
the student while he 
works. Multipliers and 
shunts are inserted 
manually. Only this 
unit has this self-in- 
structive feature 
which results in the 
rapid realization of 

the fundamental 
principles of in- 
strumentation. 


NATIONAL LOCK 
COMBINATION SHACKLE LOCKS 


Designed and ruggedly built for long 
life and maximum protection to school 
lockers. 





Heavy plated case — double weight, 


steel construction for protection against 
abuse. 


| & Smooth operating, precision made lock 
mechanism, assures dependable service. 


Heavy 5/16” diameter shackle. Black 
| i enameled dial with white numerals and 
| | graduations. 





MODEL 333 





AVAILABLE IN TWO POPULAR STYLES 


No. 68-265 (at right). A heavy 
duty lock, requiring three num- 
ber dialing to open. When 


No. 68-264 (at left). Same 
top quality construction § as 
above, except with master key 


6 D.C. voltage penaee 
(at 1,000 ohms per voit). 
0 to 5/10/25/100/250/500 
volts. 6 D.C. current 
ranges. 0 to 5/10/25/100/ 
250/500 milliamperes. 





CHECK THESE EXCLUSIVE 
REINER FEATURES: 


Will easily take place of 20 individual 
meters. ¥ Will take readings from 
-002 to 1000 volts and 20 microamperes 








shackle is inserted into case, feature. Student uses dial to Net Price: $27.50 to 10 amperes. Acuracy of meter, 
combination is disarranged and open lock. Authorized custo- shunts and multipliers within 1%. * 
lock must be redialed to open. dian can gain immediate access ‘MODEL 334 Hermetically sealed, tamper-proof, non- 
Dial is locked against rotation to lock with master key. Combines all the features corrosive, wide scale, fully guaranteed 
when shackle is open. of the Model 333 with . meter. x Housed in rugged, crackle 
' the addition of A.C. finish steel cabinet. y Meter set at 
+ ranges. easy-to-read angle. *% Easily accessible 
WEE LOCK RECORD BOOK Net Price: $32.50 meter fuse provides full protection 
t , MODEL 343 against overloads. * Heavy, fully in- 
An attractive, durable, loose-leaf leatherette —_— : sulated binding posts with non-back off 
. : ini is similar in characteris , rit! 
covered Lock RECORD Book, containing charts tics to the Model 333. heads. % Convenient sliding drawer for 
for records of your Combination Locks, is However, the shunts and apare fuses, multipliers and shunts. 
available at no extra cost with each order of multipliers are mounted * zach | instrument complete with 6 
100 locks or more. on hinged doors. This shunts, 6 multipliers, 2 fuses and in- 
instrument is designed structions. 
to prevent direct contact 
with clip terminals. 
Net Price: $31.50 
MODEL 344 Cs 
the added feature 
of A.C. ranges. 
Net Price: $36.50 
For detailed information 
aad WA — ® write for free bulletin 
CO) NAY He OLS) OND V0. 105 10 Reiner Bice: 
tronics Company, Inc., 
a el 152 West 25th Street, N York 1, N York. 
Lock Division @® ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS ™ ag teehee ide ps 
verona 
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WwW I N KLER Right on the dot! 


"scxoor. SE OKERS Your school periods, 


gage | schedules, and programs 
sounded on and off. 





Leave it all to the 
New ZENITH 


. 

Program Timer 
Especially adapted to the needs of 
schools. AUTOMATICALLY takes care 
of your timing without any attention 
whatever, after the schedule is set. 
No tools required. Easily done in a 
moment. Then—no clock-watching—no 
push buttons, no delays. ZENITH rings 
bell or operates any other signal, in- 
stantly and correctly, at any desired 
intervals from five minutes up to any 
multiples. Faithfully signals any part 
of the 24 hours, or the entire round. Sturdily and compactly 
built for longest service. A great time-saver! 


ILLUSTRATED BULLETIN TELLS ALL ABOUT IT 


Send for it now—and if you need any other kinds of automatic contro} 
equipment, remember Zenith Electric Company is headquarters. 


ZENITH ELECTRIC CO. 
151 W. Walton St. - Chicago 10, III. 


FULLY 
AUTOMATIC 
TRANSMISSION 








Zenith Model P5-24 
Send for Pat. Pending 
this free 


booklet 








CUT FUEL COST... SAVE LABOR 


Send today for amazing proofs of fuel and labor sav- 
ings made by Winkler Stokers savings which 
represent a sensationally large return on the invest- 
ment. Add the smokeless operation and better heat- 
ing of Winkler Stoker-firing, and you'll wonder why 
you ever put up with the waste and inefficiency of 
hand-firing. 

By all means, see the Winkler demonstration of 
extra power! 


U. S. MACHINE CORPORATION, Dept. R-30, Lebanon, Ind. 





Winnkiea 
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Serving America’s Schools Since 1907 


SUPERTEX 


The 
Darkening Shade 


for 


Look to Medart for... 
STEEL LOCKERS 
STEEL LOCKEROBES 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 


Visual Education 


Supertex Darkening Shades provide 
the efficient darkening so necessary 
for visual education programs in 
classrooms and auditoriums, with 
no more effort than lowering the 
shades. They promote distinct pic- 
ture reproduction and improve 
pupil interest and response. Super- 


BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS 


TELESCOPIC GYM SEATS 


tex Darkening Shades are giving 
long-lasting satisfaction in audi- 
toriums, classrooms, darkrooms, 
X-ray rooms and laboratories all 
over the nation. 

Made of long-wearing “solid’’ ma- 
terial that hangs smoothly and 
looks well, they will shut out light 


a 


even after years of use. Supertex 
Shades will not crack or peel. Sim- 
ply installed on face of window 
frame for visual education use, or 
used with Peerless Light Arrestors 
where absolute darkness is_ re- 
quired. 


Write Today 


Ask for sample and 
specifications of Supertex Darken- 
ing Shades or send rough sketch 
of window layout, sizes, etc., for 
samples and our recommendations 
and estimate of cost. 
eee 


e 


complete 


Black- 
boards 
Erasers 
Shades 
Furniture 
Seating 
Supplies 


3535 DE KALB ST., ST. LOUIS 18, MO 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


1632 INDIANA AVENUE + CHICAGO 16, ILL. 
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For 


More Kor Your Money ‘ ‘ : f Thrifty Care of 


... When you buy books bound Waxed Floors 


with ‘‘Fabrikoid’’ and PX. Cloth 


More wear, longer life, and better value—that’s the 
story of colorful, practical Du Pont coated binding fab- 
rics. Both ““Fabrikoid’’* and PX Cloth.are the result of 
years of experimentation, research, and testing. They are 
made to withstand abuse. 


UNCHANGING QUALITY is as- 
sured in ‘‘Fabrikoid’’ and PX 
Cloth. This strength test shown 
at left is made on all fabrics, be- 
fore and after finishing. In addi- 
tion, the finished fabric is checked 
for imperfections and for uni- 
formity in color, grain, and finish. 
Du Pont binding fabrics can be 
restored to their original attrac- 
tiveness by washing with soap 
and water 





THE FOLD TESTER at right tests that's Welded / 


the fabric’s resistance to crack- 

ing after continued folding and 

determines its probable life in ' , ae e é : P i. 

xctual use. Du Pont coated ff oD . Steel-wooling provides a simple means of keeping 

binding fabrics are also sub- Z | . : ° 

Sled tx ‘ankle wkd deem —- = waxed floors at their cleanest, lustrous best in 

their ability to resist moisture, Jas between periodic refinishings. This method, in 

grease, dirt, cockroaches, mil- ae a “ ‘ ‘. > 

dew, and vermin. a single operation, dry cleans and polishes the 
floors to new brightness, and to a safer, wear- 


’ ; . isting finish. 
When you are ordering books for your school, specify eae ec 


“Fabrikoid’’ or PX Cloth. If your publisher can’t supply 
books bound in Du Pont binding materials, it’s because 
of the current shortage of base materials necessary for 
coating. Just as soon as more of these industrial textiles 
are available, your sources of textbooks will be able to 
supply you with books bound in PX Cloth or ‘Fabri- 
hold.” E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Fabrics | Jn faet, actual tests prove that the Finnell Welded 

vision, Empire State Building, New York 1, N.Y. Pad wears three to four times longer than pads 


Pas aliens in innit a ‘a of ordinary design. And because it assures uni- 
rte _ “* is Du Pont’s registered trade mark for its 
y form contact, the Welded Pad must and does do 


Steel-wooling is indeed an economy, but one that 
can be extended still further by using a pad that’s 
welded! Welded construction allows the pad to 
wear evenly, hence slowly, and prevents shred- 
ding and bunching of the pad. This type of con- 
struction gets all the wear out of all the material! 


indow 


2e, of pyroxylin-coated and impregnated bookbinding material. 
estore a finer job faster. 
DU PONT Finnell Pads are self-adjusting, and can be used 
PX L on any fibre brush, with any disc-type machine. 
sate Cl O T H Seven sizes, four grades. For consultation or liter- 
ave ature on Finnell Pads, Waxes, and Maintenance 
oer 44 FA B R 1 K 44 Machines, phone or write nearest Finnell branch or 
plies Oo | D Finnell System, Inc., 207 East St., Elkhart, Ind. 


Good Books Deserve Good Bindings 

FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. \ 

BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING i Praia ae ’ : sinned 
. THROUGH CHEMISTRY an Laan CITIES 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
REGUS. paT.OFf 
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BECK 


seek 


Clear, 
Crisp Copies by Beck 


Beck supplies for stencil 
duplicators are well 


standard of quality. All 
our stencils assure com- 








Above—Hiid 
Shower-feed 
Floor Machine 


Below—Hild 
Standard 
(Plain Handle) 
Floor Machine 


plete visibility and easy 
proofreading. 

The Beck Duplicator Carbon 
features stencils, duplicating 
inks, correction fluids, letter 
guides, ink pads, stylii, and all 
types of duplicating papers. 


Write for free color 
brochure. 
DEALERS 
INQUIRIES 
INVITED 











known for their high | 


[BLEACHERS FOR SALE 


Yes! We are building bleacher seating of all types. Since success. 


| ful continuation of our business depends upon sales we greatly 


appreciate your orders. 


However we find ourselves in the position of asking that you 
place a 1947 delivery date on your orders wherever possible. 


By doing so you will cooperate in the conservation of critical 
items badly needed for the housing program. 


So, unless additional seating is a MUST item on this year's 


program, lets all help each other by specifying 1947 delivery. 


LEAVITT CORPORATION 


HILD Floor Machines 


SCRUB FLOORS CLEANER, FASTER | 


also wax, polish, buff, sand, grind, steel-wool 


HILD System Shower-feed Scrubbing 
gets floors cleaner without wasting 
soap and without splashing. Scrub- 
soap solution is fed from the tank on 
the handle of the Machine to the back 
of the patented HILD Shower-Feed 
Brush . . . then passes through accu- 
rately spaced holes penetrating the 
brush back between each row of 
bristles. 


The same HILD Shower-feed Floor 
Muchine . . . or the HILD Standard 
Floor Machine . . . is used with easily 
interchangeable attachments to con- 
dition floors of all kinds and to keep 
them sparkling clean and bright. 


(Est. 1895) 


208-218 Griggs St. Urbana, Illinois 


"Sole manufacturers of KNOCK TOWN portable wood bleacher 











The student council proposed the plan— 
A public meeting was held— 

The school sponsored it— 

Funds were raised— 

Now self supporting— 


Read the article— 


“This Youth Center a 


School-Community Project’ 


In the next issue of 


Write today for 


FREE BOOK 


HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO. 
1313 W. Randolph St., Dept. SC-7 
CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
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DN ae the Money 


The taxpayer when put to the test of a vote 
is usually co-operative when the improve- 
ment of schools is involved. Instinctively 
his wish is to provide every advantage for 
the children of his community. 

Once the taxpayer gives the “go-ahead,” 
the job from then on may depend on you. 
Whenever your problem concerns the 
selection of school seating equipment, 
you will always find Arlington a reliable 
source of supply. Your Arlington repre- 
sentative can provide many worthwhile 
recommendations . . . the Arlington 
products he sells will assure proper 

design and quality construction. 
Remember the name Arlington... 
whenever the problem of school seat- 

ing equipment must be solved. 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 
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Practically indestructible — 
made of plastic impervious 
to acid in ink. 


No parts to separate and 
become lost or broken — lid 
is hinged into body of ink- 
well. 


No glass inset to break. 


Illustrated bere is type No. 48. 
No. 49 is without tones. “ 


Sengbusch Noiseless 
School Inkwells 


Two popular styles made 
for your present desks... 


The experience of hundreds of Seng- 
busch-equipped schools shows that 
Sengbusch Noiseless School Inkwells 
help solve your inkwell problems these 
three ways: 


1. They resist all destruction common with 
many other school inkwells, thus eliminat- 
ing replacement expense. 


. They minimize ink evaporation, to cut 
down supply costs. 


. They eliminate annoying, costly ink-stain 
damage. 


Sengbusch Noiseless School Inkwells 
are available in two styles designed to 
fit the majority of holes now in desks 
—for flush-type or protruding-type in- 
stallations. Easy to install with or with- 
out guards. Easy to clean. No corro- 
sion, deterioration, or crumbling. 

Equip your desks with Sengbusch 
Noiseless School Inkwells. The worth- 
while savings you enjoy back up your 
good judgment. Write today for de- 
scriptive price list. 

Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co. 
117 Sengbusch Bidg. Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Guard before inserting 


The guard holds the inkwell 
firmly in place and prevents 
it from being pushed out of 
the desk by books. 


Guard after inserting 
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For teachers’ and office desks . 


Sengbusch Handi-Pen Desk Sets 


Everyone in your school system 
who writes — superintendents, 
principals, teachers, clerks—ap- 
preciates the effortless perform- 
ance of Handi-Pen. You just pick 
it up and it writes. Uniform pen- 
inking. No flooding. No inky 
fingers. Less refilling — holds 
up to a year’s supply of ink with- 
out evaporation waste. Attractive 
models from $3.00 to $12.00. 


Write for free circular, 





The RIGHT 
School Bus 
AnSWEF .e-e 


@ Here’s the correct answer to your school 
bus problem, as accurate in result as two- 


and-two’ makes four. 


Go to your International Truck Branch 
or Dealer and consult with him about the 
International Bus Chassis of the right size 
and wheelbase for your schools. Just what 
you need will be recommended, because 
International School Bus Chassis are made 


in a wide range of sizes and wheelbases. 


And from your Internationals you'll get 
the dependability and operating economy 


so essential for school bus service. 








You'll get top service facilities too, pro- 
vided by International Truck Branches—the 
nation’s largest company-owned truck serv- 
ice organization—and a coast-to-coast net- 


work of International Truck Dealers. 


Back of International School Buses is the 
performance record of International Trucks 
—a record so outstanding that in the last 
fourteen years more heavy-duty International 
Trucks have been sold for civilian use than 
any other make. 


HH 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 1, Illinois 
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New Projector 


Reproduces Opaque Items in Detail 


The culmination of more than seventy-five years of en- 


gineering ingenuity and creative skill, the new Beseler 
Model OA2 projector provides opaque projection with 
greater screen illumination than ever before, according to 
the manufacturer. It faithfully projects every detail and the 
exact original color of coins, stamps, book pages, slides, 
pamphlets, films, postcards, snapshots, clippings, letters, 
magazine articles, advertisements and scores of other objects. 

Not only does this optical instrument, which combines 
the great advances of optical, electrical and mechanical arts, 
project opaque objects but it has in combination an attach 
ment for the projection of standard lantern slides and other 
transparent material up to 64% by 64 inches and an adapter 
for 35 mm. films and 2 by 2 slides. A motor driven blower, 
installed as part of the equipment, keeps the object and 
lamp cool. 

By pulling a lever, the operator instantly switches to the 
type of projection desired. A perfectly matched lens system 
eliminates the need to adjust the instrument for distance. 
Other features include accessible doors for easy servicing, 
concealed, self-contained elevating legs, two postcard holders 
and a double slide carrier. Two handles are provided for 
ease in carrying. 

Free literature is available-—Charles Beseler Company, 
243 East 23d Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


e When inquiring, Use coupon on p. 101; refer to 


NS687 


Pre-Dishwasher 


Simplifies Cafeteria, Dining Room Operation 


As in all 


organization 1s 


operations, 
said to 
be the secret of success, 
and readying dishes for 
washing is a major op- 
eration in the school 
cafeteria or dining 
room. School adminis- 


trators, therefore, will 
be interested in the new 
Jackson Pre-Dishwasher 


which can be used with 





any type of dishwashing 
machine. This new member of the Jackson Dishwashing 
line pre-soaks and washes away adhering food particles 
basket at the bottom of the 
machine for quick disposal; in addition, there are two 


which are retained in a 


strainers in the machine. The unit is compact, sturdily 


constructed and simple to operate and install. It accom- 
modates a large number of dishes and requires only a 
moment for pre-washing.—Jackson Dishwasher Company, 


3703 East Ninety-Third Street, Cleveland, Ohio, 
e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 101; refer to NS688 
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Rotary Mower 


Cuts, Trims Lawn in One Operation 


The well kept lawns usu- 
ally associated with school 
buildings in the subcon- 
scious civic pride require 
back breaking effort that 
is almost completely elimi- 
nated by a 30 inch power 
to be 
under the trade 


lawn 
marketed 
name of the Roebling Ro- 
tary Mower. 


mower soon 


Completely 
new in design and _ princi- 


this 


trim a 


ple, mower will cut 


and lawn in one 





combined operation and 
cover half an acre an hour. 

Horizontal blades, whirling at high speed, reach to the 
edge of posts, trees, fences and other obstructions, the 
rotary action being similar to that of two electric fans 
placed side by side and face down over the grass. The 
four cutting blades are of tough, heat treated, shatterproof 
steel, double edged for double duty and are easy to remove, 
with 
leading agronomists against excessively close mowing, the 
cutting heights of the blades are adjustable from 1% to 
2% inches, and they snip the grass into fine trimmings 
which spread evenly to form a mulch said to be desirable 
for vigorous root growth. Wheels are placed back of 
and well inside the path of the cutting blades, eliminating 


sharpen and replace. In line recommendations of 


grass matting and overlapping runs. 

Walter Dorwin Teague, industrial designer, styled the 
machine which is delicately balanced for easy control, 
fingertip steering and effortless operation. Whenever the 
handle is released, an automatic clutch disengages the wheel 
drive and the blades from the idling motor, thus ensuring 
safety, and the motor can be started only when they are 
disengaged. The mower is compact in size, comparatively 
light in weight and the handle can be collapsed and easily 
folded for winter storage or for transportation—John A. 


Roebling’s Sons Company, Trenton, N. J. 
e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 101; refer to NS689 


Map and Globe Catalog 
Will Help in Planning Fall Requirements 


If school people are waiting for the world to settle down 
to definite geographic outlines before investing in new maps, 
some groups of primary pupils will have advanced to high 
school level and the latter to the college level. That is 
the opinion of the Weber Costello Company whose new 
Map and Globe Catalog has just come off the press. 

The generously illustrated booklet suggests minimum 
map and globe requirements for elementary and high 
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schools, tells how to use these aids in teaching and how 
to order them. Facts about political-physical globes and the 
mountings available are presented as are descriptions of 
wall maps, including the new semicontour series, black- 
board outline maps, desk outline maps and anatomical 
charts. 

School people who would like to peruse the catalog 
during these summer months so that they can place their 
orders or plan their requirements for the fall term can 
obtain a copy by requesting “Catalog No. MG-46-T.”— 


Weber Costello Company, Chicago Heights, Ill. 
e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 101; refer to NS690 


New Reel Set 


Solves Problem of Rewinding Film 


The problem of 
rewinding film for 
reshowing has 
been solved by the 
Motion Picture 
Equipment Com 
pany, Inc., which 
manufac- 
Non- 
Rewinding Reel 
Set for all 
projectors. 


is now 


turing a 


type 
movie 
Suitable for ama- 
teur projectionists, 
this new set is ex- 
pected to save 
wear and tear on 
the film as well 
as on the operator 
and will conserve time. 
cally designed reels and a specially constructed attachment 
that will fit all 8 and 16 mm. silent and sound projectors. 
The two reels in the set may be used also in ordinary 
splicing, cleaning and other operations, just as an ordinary 
reel. There is no friction of film with any metallic part 
of the reel or attachment throughout the complete opera- 
tion, thus making it impossible for emulsion surfaces to 
be scratched or injured. Additional information can be ob- 
tained at neighborhood photographic dealers or from the 
manufacturer—Motion Picture Equipment Company, Inc., 
112 West Forty-Second Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 101; refer to NS69] 


Safety Feature 
Provided by Automatic-Locking Differential 


Because the Thornton Differential wheel spin 


automatically, thereby preventing the stalling of a vehicle 


stops 


caused by the spinning of one wheel, it offers a safety 


feature which will appeal to schoolmen responsible for the 


transportation of children, The manufacturer has prepared 
a new manual to tell about the automatic-locking type of 
differential which is interchangeable with the conventional 
differential Entitled, “Thornton 
Locking Differential Manual,” it can be obtained, without 


assembly. Automatic- 
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It is composed of two scientifi- 


charge, upon request to the manufacturer. In addition to 
installation instructions, general maintenance and lubrica- 
tion information, assembly and servicing, the illustrated 
booklet includes a parts list and a parts price list.— 
Thornton Tandem Company, 8701-79 Grinnell Avenue, 
Detreit 13, Mich. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 101; refer to NS692 


Microfilming 
An Aid to School Administration 


The administration of schools requires record keeping, 
and microfilming simplifies the task, for it provides quick 
reference, inexpensive duplication, compact storage and 
maximum protection. “50 Billion Records Can't Be 
Wrong,” a new booklet which tells the story of micro- 
filming, has just been released by the Recordak Corpora- 
tion, subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company which first 
introduced the process in a New York bank in 1928. 

The Recordak models are available only on a rental 
basis, and installations include a companion film reader 
which projects films for reference. There is a microfilming 
service which aids organizations whose volume of work 
does not require their own installation. 

The booklet explains how the general run of business 
documents, such as letters, reference cards and reports on 
single sheets, up to 14 inches in width and unlimited in 
length, are photographed on 16 mm. film. For micro- 
filming bound volumes and large drawings, charts and 
diagrams, 35 mm. film is used in Micro-File Recordak 
equipment; these units come in floor and table models for 
fixed installations and in a portable model for field use. 
Companion film readers for viewing 35 mm. microfilm 
include a floor model and a portable projector for field use. 
The Recordak Enlarger makes facsimile prints of drawings 
and documents on the spot. 

Special Recordak microfilming services are described at 
the close of the book. In addition to the microfilming 
service previously mentioned, they include the facsimile 
service which provides paper prints of lengthy reports, card 
files and other business records in any quantity, and the 
Recordak field service which provides consultation and 
advice for adapting microfilming to all kinds of accounting, 
record storage and business systems.—Recordak Corpora 
tion, 350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 101; refer to NS693 


Catalog Describes 


Treatments for Toilet Room Environments 


If school toilet rooms are to be improved or new ones 
installed before the fall term, the administrator will want 
to see the new 20 page six color catalog of the Sanymetal 
Products Company this summer. Fifteen standard colors 
used in Sanymetal toilet compartments, shower stalls and 
wainscoting offer a number of color combinations which 
have become popular in the treatment of toilet room 
environments. The catalog contains a color chart of fin 
ishes available for toilet compartments. 

Two pages are devoted to descriptions of Sanymetal 
Porcena (porcelain on steel) wainscot, a permanent, colorful 
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and easy-to-keep-clean protection and decoration for walls. 
It is available in panel sizes which comply with the 
modular system of dimensional coordination. Five types 
of toilet compartments available in three finishes are 
shown together with specifications and construction details. 
Information is included also on Porcena shower stalls and 
dressing room corapartments, toilet compartment hardware 
and typical toilet and shower compartment installations. 
To obtain a copy of the booklet, Catalog 84 should be 
requested.—The Sanymetal Products Company, Inc., 1701 
Urbana Road, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 101; refer to NS694 


Stainproof Wall Covering 
Available in Plain Tints, Colored Patterns 


Ink, pencil and crayon marks, grease and oil spots and 
other common stains are easily removed from walls when 
they are covered with Varlon, the new stainproof wall cov- 
ering. Available in plain tints or colored patterns contain- 
ing as many as 13 separate colors, the new covering is built 
up into a composite unit with either a paper or cloth back- 
ing so that the finished stainproof product can be applied 
by the customary paper hanging methods; no special tools, 
equipment or training is required. 

Test data sheets, describing in detail the rigid tests to 
which the product was subjected by the manufacturer and 
by an independent testing laboratory, are available upon 
request to the manufacturer. Among the tests described are 
washability, fire resistance, water resistance, steam resistance, 
vermin resistance, resistance to abrasion, color fastness, tear 
resistance, resistance to salt water, mildew and _ bacteria 
proofness, grease proofness, stain proofness and odor re- 
sistance.—Varlon, Inc., Merchandise Mart, Dept. 137-546, 
Chicago 54, II. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 101; refer to NS695 


Audio-Visual Aids 
Announced for Classroom Use 


The audio-visual division of the Popular Science Pub- 
lishing Company has added two new products to its line 
of teaching aids: the Rembrandt Portable Electric Phono- 
graph, a new machine designed especially for school use, 
and the Teach-O-Filmstrip, the main goal of which is 
active participation of all pupils in class discussion and in 
projects, 

The Rembrandt is a standard 78 r.p.m. machine and 
plays 10 and 12 inch records. It has a built-in 5 inch 
permanent magnet speaker; 3 tube amplification; light- 
weight crystal pick-up for minimum record wear; inde- 
pendent tone and volume controls; indicator light, and a 
built-in compartment which will hold 12 records. The 
phonograph carries a factory guarantee and is available 
for immediate delivery at $48.90, f.0.b. New York, in- 
cluding federal taxes. 

Specific contributions of Teach-O-Filmstrip as a teaching 
tool are that it presents a carefully organized pictorial 
story along a planned continuity; that it is a “still” story 
whose use and presentation is controlled by the teacher, 
thus providing flexibility and permitting the image to ap- 
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pear on the screen as long as is necessary for pupils to 
absorb and understand the subject presented, and that it 
has the practical advantages of ease in handling and in 
storage, low cost and readiness for use.—Audio-Visual Divi- 
sion, Popular Science Publishing Company, Inc., 353 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 101; refer to NS696 


Portable System 
Corrects Odor Conditions as Needed 


The majority of school 
buildings are without air 
conditioning systems and, 
in many instances, expense 
of installation or structural 
peculiarities make it im- 
practicable to add this aid 
to comfort and efficiency. 
It is now possible, however, 
to control odors by means 
of new and_ improved 
equipment for the applica- 
tion of Airkem Chloro- 
phyll Air Freshner, the 
Airkem Portable Osmetrol. 

Evaporated at the rec- 
ommended rate, Airkem releases in the air two groups of 
volatile substances, each having a distinct function in 
improving air quality. One acts directly to counteract 
unpleasant odors; the other includes certain green plant 
extractives (commercial chlorophyll) which, released at 
concentrations so low as to be unnoticeable as such, con- 
tribute to an odor undertone suggestive of the freshness 
of outdoor air. 

As applied in the portable unit, the Osmetrol System 
contains means for pumping liquid Airkem from a reser- 
voir, vaporizing it in a special cartridge and then dis- 
persing it throughout the space to be treated by means 
of a built-in motor driven fan. All that is necessary for 
operation is to plug the electric cord into an A.C. outlet; 
portable units for D.C. operation are supplied on order. 
The unit is 14 inches square, 32 inches high, made of 
18 gauge steel with a crinkle enameled finish. It is 
mounted on swivel casters and has handles so that it 
can be moved quickly and easily to any location where 
odor conditions need correction. Operation is quiet.— 
W. H. Wheeler, Inc., 7 East Forty-Seventh Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 





e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 101; refer to NS697 


Lighting Catalog 
Aid to Summer Improvement Projects 


Summer vacation which takes the children away from the 
school building provides the “nonvacationing” administrator 
with an opportunity to execute plans for improvement 
decided upon during the preceding school year. If those 
plans included lighting changes, he will want a copy of 
Wakefield’s “Over-All Lighting,” Catalog No. 46, This 
colorful 40 page book presents engineering details of light- 
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ing equipment designed for schools, construction details 
with full dimensional data, light distribution curves and 
tables for estimating lighting results—The F. W. Wake- 
held Brass Company, Vermilion, Ohio. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 101; refer to NS698 


Plastic Slides 


Can Be Prepared in Classroom 


Slidecraft, a plastic slide to be used in a stereopticon, 
may be penciled, inked, crayoned, printed or typed upon. 
As a result, children can benefit not only from seeing an 
image on a screen but from actually taking part in prepara- 
tion of the subject. Suggestions for young children are to let 
them slide with 


as to composition and color and then place 


draw on the matted surface of the tree 
expression 
the slide in the lantern to show their achievements. 
Developed by a teacher to help create interest in learn 
ing procedures, Slidecraft can be used in all grades, to 
help illustrate teaching procedures, lectures and assemblies 
or situations where the use of lantern slides is applicable. 
Slidecraft is not made of glass which might break or cut 
fingers nor is it made of celluloid which might be a fire 
hazard. Finished slides are said to make interesting display 
projects if mounted on white cardboard or paper. 


Slidecraft Company, 257 Audley Street, South Orange, N. J. 
© When inquiring, use coupon on p. 101; refer to NS699 


School Model 


Precision Instrument Measures Voltage, Current 


A new unique “Volt-Ammeter,” with a special model for 
school use, has been announced by Reiner Electronics Com 
pany, Inc. Its outstanding feature is that in measuring 
voltage or current, the user connects the individual shunt 
or multiplier into the circuit manually and immediately 
visualizes the specific circuit connection and range. The 
school model has an automatic inserting and extracting 
arrangement to avoid possible body contact during the 
changing of shunts and multipliers. The meter, shunts and 
multipliers are accurate to | per cent. Voltage multipliers 
will give a range from | to 1000 volts and shunts a range 
from 2.5 milliamperes to 10 amperes. 

The flexibility and low price of the “Volt-Ammeter” 
make it a convenient meter for bench testing and enable 
many schools to provide each pupil with his own portable 
precision test instrument. School Model No. 343 is for 
D.C. and School Model No. 344 is for A.C.-D.C. A catalog 
can be manufacturer.—Reiner 
Electronics Company, Inc., 152 West Fifty-Second Street, 


New York 1, N. Y. 
e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 101; refer to NS7O0O 


obtained by writing the 


Observoscope 


Aids Astronomy, Navigation Students 


The Millar Observoscope, an aid to students of astronomy 
or of navigation, has been designed to locate celestial bodies 
quickly and accurately and is made on the same principle 
as the equatorial mounting of the astronomer’s telescope. 
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Its use helps students to visualize the co-ordinate system 
and the apparent motion of the stars while locating in- 
stantly the desired star and is said to make unnecessary 
the use of intricate and confusing star charts. 

This precision instrument is constructed of impact re 
sistant phenolic plastics with declination and latitude scales 
impressed in the body of the instrument as are scales 
indicating month, clock and sidereal hour angles. Pro- 
cedure for using the instrument is said to be simple and 
easily learned. It may be mounted on a camera or astro- 
nomical tripod or placed on its weighted base for accurate 
observation. 

The observoscope is designed for use north of the equator 
but a special instrument can be supplied for use south of 
the equator. Professional astronomers, accustomed to using 
complicated devices, will be amazed at the accuracy and 
mechanical simplicity of Cenco Millar Observoscope, No. 
58070, according to the manufacturer. The price is $10.— 
Central Scientific Company, 1700 Irving Park Road, Chi- 
cago 13, Il. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 101; refer to N§701 





FILM RELEASES 





Batting Fundamentals. | reel. Color or black and white. 
Produced under supervision of James Smilgoff, instructor at 
Chicago Cubs Training Camp and coach of baseball in 
Chicago public schools. First in baseball series. Covers selec- 
tion of bat, stance, grip, stride, swing and follow-through 
and bunting. Proper form for each demonstration by noted 
players. 

Sulfur and Its Compounds. | reel. Color or black and 
white. Produced under supervision of E. C. Waggoner, direc- 
tor of visual education, Elgin public schools, Elgin, Ill., 
and with the collaboration of the Technological Institute 
and Northwestern University. Shows preparation of three 
allotropic forms of sulfur—rhombic, monoclinic or pris- 
matic and amorphous or plastic—sulfuric acid and sulfur 
dioxide. Presents various uses of sulfur compounds in in- 
dustry, home and medicine and in extermination of insect 
pests. 

Camouflage in Nature by Pattern Making. % reel. Color 
only. Prepared under supervision of Harriet M. Smith of the 
Chicago Academy of Science with nature photography by 
C. J. Albrecht, formerly of the Chicago Natural History 
Museum; Dr. A. M. Bailey, Colorado Museum of Natural 
History, and Dr. O. S. Pettingill Jr., Carleton College. In 
cludes examples of birds, animals, insects, fish, reptiles and 
amphibians which depend upon the camouflage of pattern to 
protect them from their enemies. 

Camouflage in Nature by Form and Color Matching. | 
reel. Color only. Produced under supervision of Harriet 
M. Smith of the Chicago Academy of Science with nature 
photography by Dr. A. M. Bailey, Colorado Museum of 
Natural History; Dr. O. S. Pettingill Jr., Carleton College, 
and Dr. A. L. Melander, formerly of the College of the City 
of New York. 

Preview prints available for examination by those inter- 
ested in purchasing prints for permanent use.—Coronet 
Instructional Films, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
11, Til. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 101; refer to NS7Q2 
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HERE IS AN EASY WAY to ob- 
tain information about products ad- 
vertised in this issue or described in 
the “What’s New” pages. Check the 
convenient card below, tear out and 
mail—no postage is required. 

The publishers of The Nation’s 
Schools offer this free service with 
the idea that data on products is an 
essential part of the equipment of 
the school administrator’s office. 
When we receive the card from you, 
we immediately pass on your request 
to each manufacturer whose number 
has been checked, with the request 
that he forward further details 
promptly. Thus, with a single card, 
you can get information on as many 
or as few items as you wish. 

Also, this card makes it possible 
to detach without defacing any 
essential part of the issue. 
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Your Kitchen IS Your Business ! 


li’s here that costs are determined 
—here that groundwork for your 
standards of service is laid. In more 
ways than one, your kitchen is a 
vital part of your business. 

Now that Hobart food machines 
are available again, they are your 
business, too. These dishwashers by 
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Hobart—these peelers, slicers, food 
choppers and mixers—are the back- 
bone of any kitchen production line. 
They function better—longer. They 
turn out more work with fewer em- 
ployes—let you pay more to fewer 
superior people — raise standards 
while Jowering cost of each serving. 

Hobart food machines—leaders 
in the industry for nearly half a 


PEELERS CHOPPERS 


SLICERS 


century—are ready to go to work 
for you now. There are the ma- 
chines illustrated here and others, 
all produced in a variety of capaci- 
ties for every need. For full infor- 
mation—or any help with kitchen 
problems—see your Hobart repre- 
sentative or kitchen outfitter today. 
Hobart Sales and Service are no fur- 
ther from you than your phone. 


COMPUTING SCALES COFFEE MILLS 


Hoba KT Food Machines 


THE HOBART MANUFACTURING CO., TROY, OHIO ® Factories in Troy, Day, Greenville, U.S.A. 
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THE SUCCESS of any thermostat depends upon the free, uninterrupted 


passage of air across the entire surface of the temperature sensitive element. 


In the Gradustat, Honeywell’s pneumatic thermostat, this temperature 
sensitive element is mounted alongside of other mechanism which, were 
it above or below the element, would naturally retard the flow of air. 


This exclusive Honeywell design permits absolutely free passage of air across 
the element and naturally results in far greater sensitivity and resultant accuracy 
of temperature control than conventionally mounted pneumatic thermostats. 

For best performance in any school building, it’s always the horizontally 
mounted Honeywell Gradustat. And don’t forget, the Gradustat is as modern in 
appearance as it is outstanding in accuracy. Minneapolis-Honeywell 

Regulator Company, 2614 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 

Branches and distributing offices in all principal cities. 
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